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PREFACE. 



The scene of this Poem lies chiefly near the beantifol 
banks of Loch Lomond, where Dora Marcelli dwelt under 
the guardianship of a Chief, to whose son, Aidan, she was 
betrothed a short time prior to the stirring events of the 
year 1745. When Prince Charles resolved on his enter- 
prise, to regain, by a last effort, the throne of his ancestors, 
Aidan joined his standard, and became an active supporter 
of his claims ; and the Author has taken advantage of thb 
circumstance to delineate the leading features of a cam- 
paign so remarkable in Scottish history, so replete with 
romantic adventure, and so intimately connected with the 
family recollections and national feelings of our country. 

By blending together the incidents of history, descrip- 
tions of manners and scenery, and reflections of his own 
mind, the Author has endeavoured to render his Poem at 
once interesting and instructive. How far he has been 
successful remains yet to be proved. He trusts, however. 



vi PREFACE. 

that he Ib not mistaken in believing, that, amid many 
imperfections, it will be found to be in entire consonance 
with moral and religious principle^ without which no work 
of fancy can be redeemed from contempt. 

Edinburgh, December, 1842. 
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CANTO I. 

I. 
'Tis mom : the sun, like PhoBnix of the East, 
Ascends Heav'n's boandless dome of amethyst, 
Arrayed in splendour ; lo, he spreads his wings. 
And, with a glory past tii' imaginings 
Of the rapt poet in his gorgeous dreams, 
Soareth triumphantly : each ohject seems 
To gather lustre from his beaming eye. 
As thought from musing on Eternity. 
The stars, amid the ocean of his light, 
Their course have mingled, und the Queen of Night 
Hath left her shadowy form alone behind, 
Like mem'ty on the dial of the mind. 
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The feath'ry clouds, that veil'd the pinnacle 
Of steep Ben Lomond's elevated hill, 
Are now dispersed by his refulgent glow, 
Which paves with gold the azure lake below, 
With isles adom'd as with rich gems a bride. 
Or sky with leafy bowers at eventide ; 
And whose expanse, by genial zephyrs curl'd. 
Looks like the mirror of a brighter world ! 

II. 

Earth, garb'd in native loveliness, with joy 
From slumber woke, smiling like rosy boy 
When rest his mother's dovelike eyes on his 
With mute Affection's heartfelt tenderness. 
The verdant glens with fragrant flowers were deck'd, 
Breathing the praise of Nature's Architect ; 
The birds, delighted with the reign of Spring, 
Above the woods were blithely oaroling. 
And the soft murmur of the streams around 
Sank on the soul like Lydian music's sound. 
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Within the solitary dell the dew 

Still gemm'd the primrose and the heathbell blue 

With pearly tears, such as are fondly shed 

By gentle maiden o'er her lover dead ; 

Or by the captive on a foreign shore. 

Sever d from friends whom he may see no more. 

Ill, 

Fair was the landscape, though sublimely wild 
With hills on hills in strange confusion piled, 
As when tempestuous Ocean rears on high 
His crested billows to the warring sky : 
And higher still, like lonely isle that braves 
The dreadful shock of the resounding waves, 
Ben Yoirlich's mountain towers above the rest, (^) 
Where the proud erne alone may build his nest : 
While far below, within the pathless glade. 
The vi'let blooms beneath the hazel's shade, 
As I have seen the Flower of Genius grow 
With modest beauty in this Vale of Woe, 
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And hde away upon the stalk alone, 
Uncherisb'd, unlamented, and unknown ! 

IV. 

Near this great mountain, on the western side, 
Begirt with crags which yawning chasms diride, 
A narrow pass contracts the winding glen, 
Which, if defended by some gallant men 
In warfare skilful, could at once oppose 
Th' unwelcome entrance of a thousand foes. 
Beyond this pass, upon a cliff there frown'd 
A feudal castle, which the summit crown'd 
As diadem a king; but jealous Time 
Hath razed its pride — ^alas ! in every clime 
That cruel Azrael flaps his sable wing. 
Marring the form of each created thing. (*) 
Now from those towers the banner streams no more, 
For e'en their site is almost cover'd o'er 
With weeds, those trophies Ruin leaves behind, 
Through which, with mournful melody, the wind 
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Sighs widow-like, and in its wailing blast 
Of battles tells and deeds of heroes past. 

V. 
Dora Marobsxi in that caatle high 
Dwelt from the op'niqg bad of in&ney : 
Like dawnii^ twilight of a summer's day 
Her years of dbiklhood swifitly fled away, 
And now had brightened into cloudless mom : 
She, by her beauty, seem'd not mortal bom, 
But rather some fair angel of the skies 
Sent for a season from HeavVs Paradise, 
To guide the Christian o'er the world's dark sea, 
And mould his spirit for Eternity. 
Where the Velino roUs his crystal tide 
Py fam'd Rieti's massive walls of pride, (') 
In valley clad with the luxuriant, vine 
Her father liv'd, a Oount of ancient line : 
But, as the stars that dedc the vault of Night 
Fade one by one in Sol's absorbing light, 
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So bad the nobles of Alphonzo's race 
Untimely made the grave their dwelling-place^ 
And, like the Daj-star, he alone was left 
In manhood's prime of all his kin bereft. 
No wealth had he, but in the mine of lore 
Had search'd for riches of a purer ore, 
Nor search'd in vain ; still his inconstant breast 
Loved not the clime e'en Slavery deem'd blest : 
He found, unlike MsBcena's bard, no charm . 
In the retirement of a Sabine farm. 
And trod the shores of many a foreign land, 
No rule obeying save his will's command. 

VI. 

O virtuous Woman, who would not resign 
The gaudy world's delusive charms for thine ? 
Who would not rather thy affection own, 
Than e'en the tinsell'd grandeur of a throne ? 
Where is that man so void of feeling's sense 
As list unmoved to Beauty's eloquence ? 
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If such there be, far better had he roam 

Where the hysena makes his desert home, 

And, changing Friendship's palace for a cell, 

By all forsaken, nnrememberd dwell. 

Such was not Count Alphonzo : to Argyle 

He chanc'd to sail from Saint Columba's isle, (^) 

(Where first the beams of Learning's glad'ning sun 

Dispell'd the mist that darken d Caledon,) 

And in the bark met one whose loveliness 

Became the magnet of his rapttir'd eyes. 

Of Scottish parents was Matilda sprung. 

In lineage ancient, but, an orphan young. 

She was entrusted to an uncle's care 

Who in lona dwelt ; he died while there^ 

And she was now returning o'er the wave 

A mournful pilgrim to her mother's grave, 

'Mong Lomond's clan, whose Chieftain with her sire 

Had nobly fought in many a battle dire. 
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VII. 
By the steep headlands of Loeh Long's wUd shore 
Was wreck'd the ship ; hat, 'mid the billows' roar, 
Plung'd bold Alphonzo, from a watery grare 
That lady, dearer than his life, to save, 
And bore her to the beach, where her dim eye 
Unfolded soon its wonted brilliancy. 
As she ponr'd forth her tale of gratitude 
To God above, and him who near her stood. 

VIII. 
Ere had the moon, revolying round the world, 
Twelve times her bark's dilating sails unforl'd. 
They wedded were ; and, since the primal day 
That planet shone, were none more blest than they. 
But, ah ! more transient than the dew of mom 
Are earthly pleasures ; searoe was Dora bom 
Ere moum'd Alphonzo o'er Matilda's tomb, 
A lovely flower out off in early bloom. 
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Again the dark yoleano of his mind 

Its prison burst, too long in peaoe confined $ 

And, lava-like, an nnconsuming grief 

His hopes o'ercast : he, with Ben Yoirlich's Chief 

His daughter leaving, sail'd from Caledon, 

None whither leam'd until his death was known 

Three lustres after--Hsharging with his men 

He bravely fell on corse-piled Dettingen. 

IX. 

Stem was the Chieftain of Ben Yoirlich's hall, (') 
On whom his anger e'er might chance to &11, 
Then fiirewell mercj ! his determined soul 
And tameless passions never knew control. 
Age had not yet unnerved his pow'rful arm 
When the shrill pibroch sounded war's alarm ; 
Though 'mid his locks a tinge of silver gray 
Told that his youth long since had pass'd away ; 
Although his footstep was not now so light 
As when he loved to climb the mountain's height 
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In manhood's summer, still he scom'd to shrink 
From the worst peril on Destruction's brink ; 
And such his strength and courage to the last, 
That, like the oak long used to Winter s blast, 
While many a warrior bit the crimson'd field. 
He stood unconquei^d, and disdain'd to yield. 
Red was his sword in battle ; but, that o'er, 
Like sunbeam smiling on a waveless shore 
It slumber'd peacefully, till War again 
Awaken'd vengeance on his fellow-men. 

X. 

Fierce was his spirit, and could little brook 
A haughty answer or indignant look : 
His brow was furrow'd, but his glance of pride 
The eyes' long lashes sought in vain to hide ; 
And the slight sneer that curl'd his lips confess'd 
The thoughts sarcastic which his words express'd. 
In manner frank, although his falcon eye 
Another^s aspect mark'd so searchingly. 
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As if his look could in an instant scan 

The secret feelings of the shrewdest man ; 

While, with unchanging features, he could bear 

The keenest survey with a dauntless air. 

Yet no one e'er respected more than he 

The social rites of hospitality, (^) 

For the kind welcome of his festire ha]l 

Was ever open at the stranger s call. 

To toil and hardship from his boyhood train'd, 

Inglorious ease his active mind disdain'd : 

The chase and warfare were his fav'rite themes, 

And well*fonght battles sunn d his midnight dreams. 

XL 
This Chief could summon at his dread command. 
To aid his cause, a large and warlike band ; 
And every clansman drew his bright claymore 
With heart as valiant for his native shore 
As ever patriot brave who fought with Tell 
When Austria proved no more invincible. 
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One son had he who late from Caledon 

To Rome, onoe Emprees of the world, had gone 

To meet that Prince the Gael resolved to own 

As the true heir of Britain's peerless throne* (^) 

With Dora sad had Aldan's parting been, 

For of his bosom she alone was qneen ; 

And he would often raise his bright bine eyes 

To HeaVn's wide vault while heaved his bosom sighs, 

Those fervent sighs which lovers only know, 

Breathing a pra/r fraught with devotion s glow, 

That he might soon return to Voirlich's glen, 

And tell her Love's enchanting tale again. 

XII. 

Ah I who that gased on Lomond's landscape fair. 
And mark'd the bliss — ^the heav'nly beauty there — 
Would e'er have thought that Sorrow's with'ring blast 
Could o'er its hallow'd lovdiness have pass'd. 
And, like the Qoth in conqner'd Rome of yore, 
Destroyed the shrines he knew not to adore ? 
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How sad the change ! though now upon her isles 
Delightful Spring in rich luxuriance smiles — 
Though, like the halcyon slumb'ring on the sea. 
Peace droops her wings in calm security?^ 
Twill not be long ere War's sirocco rude 
Shall that oasis leave a solitude ; 
When his scythed chariot, bounding o'er the plain, 
Mows human lives as peasant reaps his grain ! 

XIIL 
Tis eve : like ocean from a spacious bay, 
The waves of Time have slowly ebb'd away, 
Leaving the broad shore of the world as still 
As the sun's beams reposing on the hill. 
The gallant Chieftain and his dan retrace 
Their way to Yoirlich from the toilsome chase. 
They reach the path which up the valley wound 
To the old castle : there the elm around 
The jutting crags her twisted arms had flung. 
While from each crevice lovely flow*rets hung, 
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Of perfume lavish : there the mountam laroh 
Across the golf had form'd so dense an aroh 
With the dark branches of the hardj thorn, 
That not a ray could the abyss adorn ; 
And the tall birch's weeping clusters there 
Fell down like ringlets of a maiden fair, 

XIV, 

Within the hall, with trophies deck'd on high, 
Reecho'd loud the voice of Revelry, 
While sat the Chieftain on the dais, and 'ronnd 
The social board the clan a welcome found. (^) 
The aged Minstrel with his harp was there, (') 
And chanted feelingly to martud air 
Fragments of rude traditions ; for, of old, 
He'd been a warrior, and his spirit bold 
Would even still glow sometimes as he told 
The deeds of other times ; but fourscore years 
Plad check'd his ttrdonr, and th' unconscious tears 
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Oft flow'd at the recital, as his mind, 

Like one who gleans what reapers leave behind, 

Recall'd the many changes of the past, 

Hopes quench'd, and friends departed, till, at last. 

Like the rich wine that mantles o'er the bowl. 

The recollection so o'erpower'd his soul. 

That he to Heav'n would raise his faded eye 

With all the fervour of sincwrity ; 

And, as he dasp'd his bony hands together, 

Pray his abode might soon be there for ever ! 

XV. 

The feast is o'er : full many a brimming draught 
To the young Prince and Voirlich's Chief is quaflfd ; 
And, as the cheers decreased like sound of waves 
When they have broken in reverb'rant caves. 
The Bard was ask'd to tell some ancient tale 
Of feudal clans or battle of the Gael ; 
For such the breast of every warrior fires 
To fight as well as fought his valiant sires : 
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Old Eric bow'd assent ; and, haviug strung 
His Clarsach^ thus to its wild music sung. Q^) 

'Tis even : the resplendent sun 

Adorns the bosom of the west, 
Like star of brilliant diamonds 

Gleaming upon a monarch's breast ; 
And onward soars unweariedly, 

Nor ever stays to look behind 
Upon the kingdoms he hath pass'd. 

As if, like holy Christian's mind, 
His spirit loves to soar away, 

When Sorrow's clouds are backward driv'n, 
And, 'stead of gassing on the Earth, 

To ponder on the joys of Heav'n ! 
He reacheth soon th' horizon far. 
Bound by the Alps of Arrochar, (^') 
Whose storm-beat cliffs so steep and high 
The clouds oft kiss when passing by ; 
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And there, in unextingiiisL'd blaze. 
Declines sublimely, till his rays. 
Alone remaining, brightly shine, 
Like deeds in Freedom's cause divine. 

The sun hath set, and twilight now 

Her shadow casts on lake and fell ; 
The erne hath left Ben Arthur's brow, (^^) 

The lark hath sought the dell : 
The lowing cattle homeward wend. 

The shepherd seeks his humble shed, 
Far happier than the king who wears 

A crown upon his head. 
The world on Nature's downy couch 

Now sleqieih tranquilly, 
Like in£uit, sooth'd with lullaby. 

Upon his mother^s knee. 
The flow'rets on the mountain's breast 
Their eyelids close and sink to rest : 
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^meth the landscape like the mind 
To every change of fate reeign'd, 
So calm it is ; such night, methinks, 
Could even inelt the miser's heart. 
Or make the nidest plunderer 
From Evil's road depart. 

But was it so ? Who urgeth on 
The charger of that laAj fair 
Bj lone Loch Arklet's western shore ? (") 

Dwelleth her lover there ? 
In such a place, at such an hour, 
A maiden in her father's tower 

Would better far have been ; 
See, they dismount by yonder brake, 
Which shades the margin of the lake, 

As fears her mind I ween. 

^^ Fair Eva," thus in accents mild, 

The clansman spoke, and grimly smiled ; 
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^^ Fair Eva, deign to cast thy glance 

Upon that lovely lake's expanse, 

And mark, upon the farther side, 

The rugged mountains rise in pride, 

Like chieftains, when they wave on high 

Their swords in feudal rivalry : 

But look how Lomond towers in air. 

As of their fate the arhiter ; 

So, Eva, art thou fax above 

All others whom on earth I love ; 

And every hill there shall be thine. 

When thou, sweet Flower of Luss, art mine." 

«< Mine," cried the lady, half afraid. 
As the proud warrior grasp'd his blade ; 
'' Mine ahaXL these mountains never be, 
Till, river-like, they seek the sea ; 
And thine they are not : wherefore, now, 
Lours such a tempest on thy brow ? 
Methinks, when speaketh mtdden fair, 
A lover s thoughts should banish care." 
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^ I am no chieftain like my brother," 

Ian disdainfully replied ; 
^ Bnt, lady, since I am thy lover, 

Thou miist consent to be my bride : 
This sword of mine shall win these hills, 

And, on onr nnptial night, 
A beacon's fiery diadem 

Shall crown each mountain's height." 

^^ Ian, thou knowest that my hand 

PFath long been pledged to Carrick's lord ; ('^) 
And wonldst thou have me break the band 

That joins to him my word ? 
Wliat would he say, and what my sire ? 

Bethink thee of a broken vow ; 
Were I thy bride would vengeance fall 

Like lightning on each brow." 
" Thy vow ! what is a woman's vow ? 
No chartered record-— 'tis a wreath 
Of flow'rets lovely to the eye. 
But all decay'd beneath. 
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Yet, hark ! I have a tale to tell. 
Which may not suit thy ear bo well : 
To-morrow shall my brother's clan 
With thine encounter, man to man. 
I also there with them shall be, 
Now, bashful maiden^ list to me : 
If thou refus'st to be my brije, 
m foray all the LennoxHside ; 
And, should I haply meet thy aire. 
Thou see'at this blade — ^he shall expire. 



>» 



Feelings there aie of Sorrow born. 
Like ice upon a gloomy stieam^ 

Which leave the bosom as forlorn 
As mem Tj of a vanished dream : 

When the mind strives, but strives in vain. 

To reunite Thought's broken diain. 

Whose links hJl in Oblivion's sba, 

With cold and listless ajMithy. 

Such were the feelings of her bteast, 
When Eva lan's iJiieat'nings heard ; 
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And, as before the serpent's gaze, 
Sbe trembled like a bird : 
But, as the stream's obstructed course 
Gains, by degrees, unwonted force, 
And, like the charger in the fray. 
The barriers bunts that close his way ; 
So, through the channel of her woes, 
Her courage to a current grows. 
And, gath*ring from affection strength. 
She thus, indignant, speaks at length : 

^' Thou 'dst slay my sire ! Then, never hope 
That pardon on thy deeds may shine ; 

No ray of gladness e*er shall pierce 
That harden'd soul of thine. 

My lather's phantom evermore 
Shall, like thy shadow, haunt thy path ; 

Thou shalt be branded like a Cain, 

Fleeing from all men's wrath ; 

And, when at laat thou com'st to die, 

Fiends' jeers shall to thy groans reply ; 
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While, like a never-wasting ring, 
Remorse around thy heart shall cling." 

^^ Hush, raving girl ! Methinks I hear 

A rostle in the brake : 
Is it the wind ? there's not a curl 

Upon the marble lake. 
Arise, we mnst be fiur away 
From Arklet ere the dawn of day, 
Else after us thy clan should ride. 
And rob me of my lovely bride." 
He said, and bounded from his seat ; 
But who before them now appears 
In a strange tartan garb ? A youth 

Scarce yet in manhood's years. 
A glance — ^a shriek the maiden gave. 

And sank upon the heath, 
As the two clansmen wrathfhlly 

Their gleaming swords unsheath. 
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Short bat terrific was the fight» 
As lightning in a murky night ; 
And, like the distant thunder peals, 

Fell mutter'd oaths from Ian*8 tongue, 
As, with the wolfs rapacity, 

Upon the joufli he sprung ; 
But well his brave opponent knew 
The manage of his weapon true. 
Oft shifted was the ground ; the beach 
Of the deep lake at length they reach, 
Not fifty paces whence there lay 
An islet in a winding bay. 
Hark to that sound : upon the bank 

Contend the foes no more ; 
Plung'd Ian wounded in the lake 

To giun the islet's shore ; 
While the young stranger, through the glade, 
Retraced his footsteps to the maid. 

Fair Eva sits upon a stone 
With moss of other years o'ergrown. 
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And many a sigh her bosom heaves, 
Like zephyrs amid smnmer's leaves, 
As she look'd sadly on the gioimd : 
The stranger spoke, then ai the sound 
Of his rich voice her eyes she raised, 
And on him as on angel gazed ; 
She knew the cadence of the tone ; 
Twas Carrick's lord, her bosom's own. 
'^ Thrice happy am I, lovely maid. 

Once more to meet with thee ; 
Without thee what to me were life ? 

A helmless bark at sea. 
I scarce my steed had homeward tum'd 

When after me thy fether sped, 
Saying, the brother of Olenstrae 
With thee away had fled. 
Like fleeting deer we hasten'd on 

Through every glen by LennoxHside ; 
There's not a dem or corrie there 

In which I search'd not for my bride. 
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AII9 all in vain ! At laat methought 
That Ian bad a lonely cot 
By Arklet ; and, without delay, 
A shallop steer'd from Luss's bay. 
I was alone, but Love lent wings 
To guide me in my wanderings, 
Till here I came. We now must haste 
From this scarce trodden lovely waste, 
And seek the towers by Luss's glen. 
To cheer thy mourning sire again." 

Have traversed now Clan- Alpine's sons 
The Pass of Baid-na-Gael, Q^) 
And meet the vassals of Colquhoun 
In Fruin's verdant vale. (**) 
Alas ! I now am old : the sun 

Of my long day hath almost set ; 
Though mem'ry with a halo gilds 
Life's lingering twilight yet : 
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Else would I strike with nobler fire 
The chords of my resounding lyre, 
To give fiill spirit to a tale 
So fraught with yaloor of the Qm\, 

You've seen two tides, by currents driv n, 
With foam bedew the brow of Heav'n — 
Two royal stags in fight engage, 
Inspired with more than demon's rage— 
Two blazing cots, on wintry night, 
The pale moon darken with their light—* 
You've heard the voice of vengeance loud 
Burst from the angry thunder-cloud — 
The cannon, when with warriors slain 
It strews the crimson'd battle-plain — 
The river, with confounding din, 
Bush into the unfiEithom'd linn : 
Then picture the terrific shock 

With which these foemen met ; 
Bosom to bosom — ^targe to targe — 

And blade to blade, was set. 
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The contest lasted long. At length 

M'Giego]<6 clan gare way, 
Bat only for a minnte's lapse ; 

For they rejoin the fray. 
When in the sky a cloud appear'd. 

Like warrior with a shield. 
Pointing a sabre soabbardless . 

Tow'rds the ensanguined field. 
With trebled zeal they charged again 
Their gallant foes, nor charged in vain, 
As, not expecting the attack, 

The horsemen of Golqnhoun 
Were in confusion driven back, 

Their vantage losing soon ; 
While Ian, brother of Glenstrae, 

With some determined men, 
Like the wild-noted plover, took 

A circuit of the glen ; 
And, having drawn the twanging bow, 
Rush'd on the rearward of the foe. 
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Who, struck with panic and despair, 
Were forced to flee or periah there. 

Bemorselees is the lioness 

On him who stole her cabs away ; 
The hysan on the yulture gorged 

Who robb'd him of his sCented prey ; 
The Indian on the man who slew 

His sleeping children in his hall ; 
But on the rival of his love. 

The lover's vengeance passeth all ! 
In vain swerved Ian from the blow 

The lord of Cairick gave ; 
He found, upon that battle-field, 

An unexpected grave. 
One look of quenchless hate he cast 
Upon his foe, who> like the blast 
Which strips the leaf d oak, onward speeds, 
Nor sti^s to mark his ruthless deeds. 
And still in Fruin s lovely glen 

A gray stone, rising o'er the bent, 
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Points to the passing tiuyeller 
Stem lan's simple monnment. (*'^) 

Where now is Eda ? To the tow'rs 

Of Banochar her sire had fled ; 
And thither, nnaccompanied, 
On wings of love she sped. 
Is that her fftther in the vanlt 

Who heareth such a moan ? 
What are those spots of carmine hue 

Upon the cold, damp stone ? 
O, sad it is to hear a song 

Which speaks of hygone days, 
Ere bad the morning sun of joy 

Withdrawn his genial rays. 
'Tis sad to hear the orphan sigh 

At leaving childhood's home, 
Untended, save by Penury, 

The wide, wide world to roam. 
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Tis sad to hear the passing bell 

Toll for the widow's son^ 
Who was his mother s comforter, 

A fondly-oberish'd one^ 
But O ! 'tis sadder hi to hear 

A dying father s groan 
Burst, like the awful thunder-cloud, 

Amid the silence lone ! 

Young Era only saw her sire 
In death's conyulsive gasp expire ; 
He had not time to bless his daughter. 

Not e'en to bid fa;towell. 
His spirit oross'd Death's gloomy water. 

Breaking the bodjr's spell ; 
But who had set that spirit free 
Remaineth still a mystery. (}^) 

What now thought Eva as she press'd 
The day-cold body to her breast, 
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To see if life might 6till remain, 
Bat found her efforts ail were vain ? 
More fatal than the mildew's hlight, 

Which, passing o'er the verdant lawn, 
Destroys the herbage beaatifal, 

Before the break of dawn. 
That sorrow is which nips the flower 
Of youth in an unlook'd-for hour. 

There stands upon Inch Caiilioch's isle 
A veteran monajBtic pile, (}^) 
Whose massy walls and turrets gray 
The storm have braved full many a day ; 
There, bidding Earth's delights farewell. 
Her beads she told in lonely cell, 
Preparing, like the setting sun. 

Her spirit for the coming mom, 
When her the host of HeaVn would hail 
As heir of glory boru. 
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A year hath pour'd his rapid stream 

Into the Past's absorbing tide ; 
What lady yonder shallop steers 

From lovely Lennox-side ? 
Beneath a high, projecting cliff 
In Caillioch's isle is mooted her skiff, 
While to the convent's oaken gate 

She bends her winding way 
Through the rude pathway's labyrinth, 

The haunt of woodland fay ; 
And, when she saw the Abbess old, 
Her tale of pity sadly told. 

'^ My haughty father dwells afar 
Amid the wilds of Arrochar ; 
From him have I in sorrow fled. 
Because a chief he bade me wed. 
Instead of one more poorly bom, 
Whom he regards with sneering scorn ; 
Whose manly form and cultured mind 
Have every grace and charm oombin'd. 
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The chieftain follows me in wiath, 
As falcon the defenceless dove ; 
I'd rather die than give my hand 
To one I cannot love." 



Tis noon of night : in downy sleep 

Sealeth the world her wearied eye, 
And, like th' aatronomer, the moon 

Opeth the lattice of the sky, 
To gaze on the magnificence 
Of Nature's universe immense. 
From the sepulchral cypress-tree 
The owlet hooteth dismally, 
And the fond glow-worm trims her fire, 
Which with the dawning shall expire. 
Who are those swiftly threadmg through 
The convent's shady avenue 
To the tall cliff, whence they unmoor 

The skiff which there concealed lay, 
Steering their course, like herons wild. 

To narrow cove in Luss's bay ? 
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To praj'rs hath call'd the matin-bell, 
^nd to the late-oome stranger's cell 
Inch Caillioch's Abbess goes ; 
But there no lady met her sight, 
She had departed like the night 

When Phosbus' orb arose ; 
And Eva £Eiir, like half-tamed fawn, 
Had also from the convent gone. 
A week hath pass'd — ^rejoicings great 

Reecho through the Lennox-side ; 
Then leam'd the Abbess of the isle 

That Eva was the stranger's bride : 
And oft that Abbess bless'd the hour 
That Carrick's Tree wed Lomond's Flower. 
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THE LAST OF HER RACE. 



CANTO IL 

I. 
The setting sttn to day had bade &rewell, 
And Yenns' planet, like a sentinel. 
Paced Heav'n's barbacan ere Yoirlioh'e tower 
The clansmen left. It was a halcyon hour— 
An hour whose stillness might have Inll'd the storm 
That wildly higed within the maniac's fonn«^ 
One of those hallowed intervals, when Time 
His pinions poiseth on his flight sublime ; 
When even he, relentless as he is. 
With pity gazeth on Earth's loveliness. 
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And shuddeiB when he thinks how 80on 'twill be 
A wreck amid the Past's Etemitj. 

II. 
Such was the eve as pensive Dora stray'd 
Along the stream in Voirlich's dusky glade. 
Watching the light that dwindled ray by ray, 
Like man's weak pulse when ebbs his life away ; 
All nature leaving in a calm as deep 
As the babe's passions when it fiills asleep. 
Like some vast engine, which, by settled laws. 
At times appointed is design'd to pause, 
The world to rest appeased ; the breathless air 
Moved not the eider's down that floated there. 
The lake was rippleless — ^no leaf was stirr'd, 
No lambkin bleated for its dam, no bird 
Her sweet notes warbled — ^Echo, in her cave, 
Slept like the voioeless tenants of the grave. 
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III. 
It was the lioiir when Nature's ardent child 
Loveth to roam the unfrequented wild^ 
By rocky shore or in the leafy wood 
Alone to muse : he feels not solitude 
Such as would drudging mortals, for his soul • 
On high ascends, and, as Prometheus stole 
Fire from the skies, museth on things which hind 
A wreath of glory 'round his wond'ring mind. 
Who can descrihe the pleasure of that hreast 
Where every anxious feeling is at rest — 
When not a hreath of passion Heuis its hower 
Enough to diake Idea's frailest flower ; 
When, like a statesman at the close of day, 
The spirit casts the rohes of Care away. 
And mounts, on Fancy's never-wearied wing, 
To the bright throne of Heaven's Eternal King ? . 

IV* 

The scene. is changed — ^What orb of light is that 
Above yon hill, like warrior's burganet 
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From ambush peering ? 'Tls the Queen of Night, 

The ermined moon. She waves her sceptre bright, 

And, like'the keen-eyed eagle, soars on high, 

Boldly asserting her supremacy* 

How spiritual is Night when o'er the globe 

Diana spreadeth her pellucid robe ; 

How passing wonderful, how strangely fair ! 

1 surely less of Earth than Heav'n is there. 

How incoxporeal every figure seems, 

E'en like the forms we image in our dreams. 

How adamantine the cathedral sky ; 

How limitless the void's immensity ; 

How high the realm where God and Angels dwell ; 

How utterly incomprehensible ! 

V. 

I pity him whose soul at such an hour 
Is not impressed with God's omnific power — 
Whose feeble mind, like a reacting ball. 
Some object strikes, but only strikes to foil — 
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Who sees no union in the rarioos links 
Which form the chain of UniyerBe-r-who thinks 
No Providence is there^ but that each thing 
Moves of itself in Nature's mighty ring. 
Go, thou proud Deist, e'en to Reason's school, 
And view Earth's landscape, when the beautiful 
Unclouded moon is beaming in the skies, 
As God o'er Adam when in Paradise ; 
Go, think if Chance, how passing vain the thought ! 
Could such a world of loveliness have wrought : 
Go, and if then thy unbelieving heart 
Glows not, bums not with reverence, thou art 
Worse than the savage, whose uncultured mind 
Hath never been through Wisdom's sieve refined ; 
Far worse than he in whose ungamish'd cot 
Jehovah's glorious name is utter'd not, 
Because the Christian never hath been there 
To mingle his with that Barbarian's pray'r. 
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VI. 
Fancies, like spreading circles in a lake 
When drops of rain its mirrored surfiBce break, 
Through Dora thrill'd at snch grand scenery : 
She sat her down and pondered thoughtfully, 
While her rapt feelings oft broke forth in words 
Of music inarticulate, like birds 
Upon the slender spray, ere they commence 
Their warbling notes of artless eloquence ; 
Or an ^olian harp on window high, 
When Zephyr wakes its yarying melody : 
The theme at length her accents sweet prolong, 
And thus she framed to Dian's orb a song. 

9ovh*i Jbont U tie illoon. 

Hail, Queen of Beauty, hail ! 
Fair Guardian of the night, 
Stem ipust he be who, as he views 
Thy orb of light, 
Feels not his bosom glow 
Beneath thy silv'ry ray— 
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Even the proudly-crested waves 
Thy will ohey. 

Hail, Queen of Beauty, hail ! 
More precious hjr art thou 
Than the rich-jewell'd diadem 
On monarch's brow. 
The dew-drop on the rose. 
The lily on the lea. 
Yield, in unsullied loveliness. 
The palm to thee* 



f 



Hail, Queen of Beauty, hail 
The nun-like clouds rejoice, 
And cast aside the sable veil 
At thy sweet voice. 
The envy-blushing stars. 
Ashamed themselves to show, 
Like phantoms at day's dawning fade 
Sefore thy glow. 
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Hail, Queen of Beauty, hail ! 
Why hid'st thou now thy beams, 
As Fancy in the mind's dark care 
Ideal dreams ? 
Hast thou retired to weep. 
Because thy friends are gone. 
And thou like me, alas 1 art kft 
An orphan lone ? 

Hail, Queen of Beauty, hail ! 
Say, if lamentest thou 
That Time upon thy virgin cheek 
Shall furrows plough- 
That, like a falling leaf 
In the declining year, 
Thou in thy faded loveliness 
Shalt disappear ? 

Yes, Queen of Beauty, weep, 
For, at the Judgment Day, 
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With the difisolving elements 
Thou'lt pass away ; 
MThile the Bedeem'd of Chriat, 
Their earthly sorrows o'er. 
Shall dwell in cloudless Paradise 
For evermore ! 

VII. 

Awaketh mom, limning with purple tint 
The orient sky, and firom the firmament 
Fades Phosphor, when, like glow on hectic cheek, 
Aurora's beams illume each mountain's peak. 
Bless'd Sun, witiiout thee this would be a sphere 
Of life bereft — Love's, Hope's, Ambition's bier — 
A world of sorrow, like that bosom lone 
Which hath no kindred friend to doat upon. 
Hail, glorious orb ! thou art the mirror bright, 
The waveless sea of unenoompass'd light. 
In which the power of Heav'n's Almighty Lord 
It imaged forth ; and, as the harpsichord 
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Disoordant ia without the maatei^key. 
Earth were a wilderness derived of thee ! 

VIII. 
Lo 1 from Ben Arthur^s tempest-riven height, 

The lordly eagle slowly takes his flight| 

Soaring aloft on broad-expanded wing, 

While with his screams the echoes wildly ring. 

Through the clear sea of ether like a hark 

He floats along, the sails bis pinions dark; 

From the far realms, where none save he can fly. 

He on the landscape casts disdainful eye. 

Seeming to wonder that a world so dim 

Should not have been more beautiful for him. 

Such is the man who, panting after Fame, 

Rosolves to earn, whatever it cost, a name ; 

And from his boyhood buildeth thoughts of pride. 

His self-will'd spirit ne'er attempts to hide, 

Though cross'd by sorrow : come to manhood's prime, 

Like the acacia of Arabia's clime. 
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Which loads the desert with its hloonung flowers; 
In rich profosion Talent's gifts he showers 
Amid the people, while, though Eeho rings 
With his acknowledged praise, and even kings 
Pay homage to his genins, he with soom 
The world despiseth where himself was bom. 

IX. 
Such wert thou, Bjron: fiir the thought from me 
To pluck one leaflet from the laurel-tree 
That overhangs thy sepulclixe,-^that tomb 
At which Fame, holding torches which illume 
The darkness of its portals, sits the while, 
Like ivy clinging to a ruin'd pile. 
My heart is not of nmrble. — ^Who can read 
Thy storied page, and, like the chasten'd steed. 
Feel not the spur of wonder at the intense, 
Symphonious music of thy eloquence ? 
Yet have I oft regretted that tl^ mind 
Should have been, lake-like, furrow'd by the wind 
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Of tameless passions ; still methinks, although 
Thou wert the fountain of thy rivet^s woe, 
The rocks of malice chafed thee, but thy heart 
Was cold as steel, and could no joy impart 
To aught besides itself ; 'twas sadly lone, 
And, like a cliff by withering moss o'ergrown, 
No thoughts, no feelings cherish'd save its own. 

X. 

Such was Napoleon : such that man of blood — 
That bane of Peace, that foe of Gratitude- 
He who would fertile countries desolate. 
And myriads slaughter that he might be great — 
He who, unarm'd save by Ambition's sword, 
Climb'd Glory's pinnacle, while many a horde, 
With minds less energetic than his own. 
Like hounds corrected, crouch'd before his throne. 
How perish'd he ? On the low couch of death 
Did his soul long for Him of Nazareth ? 
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Was there or sire or mother, wife or child, 

Warm-hearted brother, or a sister mild. 

Who, with affection o*er his body bent, 

Watching each look, each fisMling lineament ? 

None, none of these : upon a foreign shore. 

Stem as his heart when every hope was o'er, 

He breathed his last, like the terrific flame 

Of mighty rain going, as it came. 

Forbiddingly ; often he cast his eye 

On those who stood around distractedly. 

As if he'd seen his foemen's corses there. 

Or heard their shrieks resounding in the air. 

What matter'd then though kings had bent the knee 

Before the altar of his sovereignty ? 

Not Lodi, Jena, or Marengo's fight 

Could make him hail the coming morroWs light ; 

Not all his blood-bought honours could renew 

That lamp whose light had waned at Waterloo. 

Two little paces compass him whose mind 

The world's wide kingdoms once thought too confined! 
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XI. 

Pride, false oomponion of the chnilish bieast, 
Tliy love in narjrow circle is comprett'd. 
Thyself the centre ; thou'rt a gaady tomb 
Of carving rare while all within is gioom ; 
A vaunting poppy, whose appearance fair 
The drug concealeth which is dierish'd there ; 
A sunken reef that keeps, with vioe-like art, 
Among its rocks the anchor of the heart ! 
But Pride, nnmeasured as thy power may be, 
High as the Heav'ns, nnbonnded as the sea, 
When Illness stretcheth on the narrow bed 
The weary body by thy trammels led. 
Gnashing thy teeth in anger and despair. 
Thou, water-like, shalt find thy level there. 
E'en as the rocket, by compolsion sent, 
As if to reach the starry firmament, 
Explodeth soon, unable to sustain 
The force assumed, and earthward fidls again. 
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XII. 
What is Ambitiofi) then ? Tbe flow'ret wild 
Upon the river's brink, luring the child 
To his destruction ; 'tis the whirlpool wide 
Which wrecketh yessels in. its treaeh'roos tide ; 
It is the marsh's transitory rajv 
That leads th' unwary traveUer astray ; 
And, as the canker-worm destroys, the fruit 
As well as bloom, so, after long pursuit, 
When we have reaoh'd Ambition's final goal. 
The pongs of sad Remorse oft blight the souL . 
And what is Glory? 'Tis the Star of Eve, 
Which, when the skies the shades of night receive, 
Emits a lig^t of more resplendent beam 
By the eclipse of twilight's less'ning gleam ; 
But^ when Aurora's rising orb appears. 
Or the clouds darken and dissolve in tears, 
It blusheth deeply as in vain it tries 
To stay a while, then dimly vanishes. 
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XIII. 
In buraiflh'd chariot o'er the fields of Heaven 
By Time's proud steeds the lustrous sun is driv'n, 
Shedding abroad his vivifying glow 
On Earth and Ocean slumb'ring fiur below. 
He now noon's zenith reacheth ; in the clear, 
Ethereal sky no murky clouds appear. 
From Lomond's mountain what a gorgeous sight 
Unfolds th' extensive prospect ! (^) On the right, 
'' Gray Stirling's towers, the bulwark of the North," 
Like mail-clad warriors, sentinel the Forth, 
Which wanders winding through luxuriant plains, 
Where Plenty dwells, and Beauty's Ooddess reigns ; 
While in the distance, shadowed by the hue 
Remoteness gives, the Pentlands bound the view, 
And fair Edina, the unrivall'd gem 
Of Caledonia's ancient diadem. 

XIV. 

Southwards, the Clutha, f&med in Celtic song 
In years departed, slowly glides along. (^) 
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Loadon and Camnock hills adorn the scene, 
Rich Bute and Arran with her mountains green ; 
And, further still, the wandering eye may scan 
The heights of Antrim and the Isle of Man. 
Far to the left, amid the narrow seas. 
Are seen the islands of the Hebrides, 
Beside whose rugged, tempest-beaten shores 
The sounding whirlpool of Corrrechan roars. (') 
To the wide Highlands there expand to view 
Loch Eam's Ben Voirlich, rifted Ben Venue, 
The great Ben More, Ben Ledi's summit high, 
Where Druids raised their altars to the sky. (*) 
There the deep waters of Loch Katrine smile 
'Round Ellen Douglas' now deserted isle : 
Lone Yennachar, the aspen-girt Achray, 
Pellucid Lttbnaig, beautiful as day, 
And other lakes amid the mountains gleam, 
Which to the sight no more than streamlets seem. 
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XV. 
But lo ! far, far beneath Looh Lomond lies, 
Whose aWry glaM reflects the glowing skies 
With faithfol likenessi as we oAen traoe 
The mother's beaaty in the daughter's hce* 
The lake i^ppeaieth from the height as 'twere 
A long extended amphitheatre ; 
For loflby hills surround on every side 
Its woody shores, except the south, where wide 
Luss bay expands, and olust'ring islands sleep 
Like rosy infitnts on the tranquil deep. 
The landsciqpe there is lovely, though less grand; 
Serenely fiur, — as Nature's plastic hand 
Hath been more lavish of meand'ring rills, 
Well-cultured fields and valleys, than of hills ; 
And all these scenes so Eden-like appear, 
Well mig^t the pilgrim say, ^' If Heaven's on earth, 
'tis here!" 
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XVI. 
Yet are those soenes not aye like Paradise, 
In whose bright land no tempests e'er arise 
To mar the cabn, as in this world of oars, 
Where oft the day, ere oometh even, lours. 
The rolling mist Ben Lomond's summit shades 
With filmy veil, and the san's radiance fades 
Beneath the tiireat'ning dondlets that begin 
To darken earth, as onr primeval sin 
Man's first estate, when he degraded went, 
Like falling star, from Virtue's firmament. 
The sky is now with gath'ring clouds o'ercast, 
And 'mid the rustling leayes the rising blast 
Moans mournfully, the prelude of a storm ; 
The air becomes oppressive^ not the warm 
And genial glow of Summer,— for the breath 
Heaves heavily as in the hour of death. 

XVIL 
Tis eve : the solitaiy sun goes down 
Bemorselessly behind the clouds whose frown 
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More fnrrow'd grows ; amid the bills the sonnd 
Of distant thunder echoes, as around 
The tower-like peaks her mantle Twilight throws, 
All nature wrapping in profound repose. 
The gusty wind hath ceased ; the sky is still 
As the gray mist upon the viewless hill ; 
The thrush no longer warbleth in the brake, 
And naught disturbs the mirror of the lake, 
Save a few drops of rain ; the lightning's gleam 
Is sometimes seen, like bright thoughts in a dream ! 

XVIII, 
The tempest now began : the waning moon 
Shone dimly forth at intervals ; but soon 
The Earth was lit without her feeble glow. 
For lightning glitters round each mountain's brow 
With dazzling splendour, like a thousand spears, 
When through a cloud the fiery sun appears. 
From shore to shore, o'er Lomond's waters deep 
That glisten phospor-like, the loud winds sweep. 
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As .£olu8 had loosed all from their caves, 
So high thej toss'd the agitated waves. 
Yet more terrific were the thunder-peals 
Resounding in the skies : on burning wheels 
Clouds meet with clouds advancing from a&r ; 
The moon is pale with terror, and each star, 
As if abash'd, withdraws her trem'lous light, 
While the dire combatants engage in fight. 
Like the first shock of armies, but more fierce, 
Was this commotion of the Universe — 
This elemental ynurhae. Piercing through 
The serried rack the arrowy lightning fiew 
On wings of vengeance to Dalvulig high , 
Ben Dhu, and steep Glen Douglas fearfully 
With deaf ning peals reverberate ; (^) the breeze 
Wails dismally amid the bending trees, 
Their roots uplifting from each wooded height, 
So dread the ruin Havoc wrought that night. 
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All night it nun'd as if the hAei Earth 
Was onoe more to be deluged ; at mom's birth 
The storm sabsideth, and the promised bow 
Aroheth the sky) and rests on earth below 
Eaoh glitt'ring base, gilding the space within, 
Till its bright colours gradually begin 
To fade away in beauty, like the light 
Of setting sun ere melting into night. 
The valleys aie refiresh'd, the air more oool, 
The foliage of the trees more beautiful ; 
The modest heothbells have a richer hue, 
That bloom so sweetly on our mountains blue ; 
And e'en the vi'let lovelier appearii 
Like woman's eye bedew'd with Pity's tears. 

A moon the Earth hath circled. Westward far 
Hath Phosbus sped in his triumphal oar, 
Dragging the day, as 'round the walls of Troy 
The stem Achilles Priam's peerless boy. 
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AidftD, with joy, from GfJlia's yine-clad shore 
Had now retnni'd. On Lomond's lake once more ' 
He gazed from Yoirlioh's moontain, on the way 
To the fair glen where tower'd the oastle gray. 
He look'd with rapture on the view below. 
While bom'd his bosom with Affeotion s glow 
For native scenes* He glanced o'er Mem'ry's page, 
Recalling actions of his bndding age; 
When he had swam the lake, or dimb'd the hill. 
Or chased the roebuck in the valley, still 
To Dora always tum'd his thoughts, lor never 
Had his love ebb'd from her ; but, like a river, 
Whose tide increaseth as it nears the sea, 
Time but enlarged its stream's ci^Micity. 

XXI. 

How beautiful that eve ! The tap'stried sky 
Spread o'er the west a gorgeous canopy. 
Like curtain o'er pavilion of a king, 
Chequer'd with gold and purple colouring. 
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Twoald e'en hare touch'd the miser's heart to see 
That pietuie drawn with such sublimity : 
It was divided in ten thousand parts, 
Each with the other linking, as the hearts 
Of fed'ralists together, where each one, 
Though separate, still acts in unison : 
These, as the sun declineth, blend their light 
Into a broad, unbroken ocean bright. 
Whose rays, reflected on the marble mere, 
A new sky gave to Earth's delighted sphere. 
Aidan, enchanted with the scenery, 
Pour'd forth his feelings in a song of joy. 

How balmy the zephyr that kisseth these mountains, 
As fond-hearted loyer a beautiful maid ; 

How clearly pellucid those diamond fountains 
That sparkle so brightly through yon hazel glado ! 

The lofty Ben Lomond seems piercing the skies ; 
All echoes are hush'd in the corrie and wold ; 
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The broad-bosom'd lake in tranquillitj lies, 
Like miiTor reflecting the cloadlets of gold. 

O, give me the mountains where wheeleth the plover, 
And foam-broider'd streamlets rush down on the vale ; 

Or lone Highland yalley where unseen the lover 
May tell the coj maiden Love's whispering tale. 

O, give me the heath-covered hills of the North, 
Where dwelleth the clansman in battle so brave, 

Who, whenever to war his Chief issues forth. 

His sword wields to lead him to fame or the grave. 

Far dearer to me are the glens of the Highlands ; 

Though lonely they be still my heart Lingers there ; 
Far dearer yon lake with her clustering islands 

Than all the rich valleys of Italy lair. 

Dear, dear to the Greek are his soft-gushing fountains — 
The Swiss loves his bleak hills where grow«th the pine — 
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But dearer to me are my ^wn native mountain»— 
Each, each hath his country— and Alhyn is mine. 

Yon sun which now hastes to the gates of the west, 
And dips in the ocean his glittering wings, 

tl'he eaat shall not brighten ere I shall be blest 
With the maid I love more than all earthly things. 

(), Dora, loved Dora, thou'rt dear to my bosom 
As light to the eye or as flower to the bee ; 

Thou art dear as the sun to Springes op'ning blossom, 
Or freedom to captive, sweet Dora, to me. 

I've been, since I left thee, like yon foaming river 
Divided in two as it flows through the glen : 

AVith what sjrmpathetic emotion together 
Each part reuniting embraceth again ! 

Thus soon shall we roam by the streams that meander 
Through flowernscented dells where no eye may behold ; 
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Again in Ben Voirlich's fair valley we'll wander, 
Where th' tratli of our love hath so often been told ! 

XXII. 

Aldan now hasten'd down the mountain's breast 
To Yoirlich's glen, that look'd like Eden blest 
Before the Fall. He reach'd an alder bower 
]fy a clear stzeam, where blush'd the yi'let's Hower 
With bashful modesty, and heathbells' bloom 
The valley loaded with their rich perfume. 
'Twas in this bower where Aidan, when a boy, 
From Dora's eyes first drank Love's balmy joy. 
That joy which e'en gives ecstasy to sighs, 
As the sun tints the cloudlets of the skies. 

XXIIL 

There linger'd Aidan till Night's mild-eyed Queen 
Her precious gifts had shower'd upon the scene. 
When he arose and left the leafy bower ; 
But such a calm pervaded that still hour. 
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That, sinking down, o'ercome by Beauty^s beam, 
He batbed bis thoughts in Fancy's luscious stream* 
O, does it not exalt the mind to see 
The shield-like moon gleaming victoriously 
On Heay'n's high walls ? As her unclouded orb 
Slowly ascends, reflections oft absorb 
Our whole attention, when we think how great 
His power must be who could such things create. 
And while we ponder thus a tremour thrills 
Through the whole body, and the spirit fills 
With a strange feeling, transient in its flight 
As falling meteor in a cloudless night. 

XXIV. 

Such Aidan felt when gazing on the sky, 
Rapt in the thought of its immensity. 
Until he heard a lute's harmonious sound 
Sowing the air with, melody around^ 
He thought it was his Doba in that bower 
He left so lately ; bat his thoughts o'erpower 
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His strength, and on the books he still remain'd. 

As if he had, like Tantalus, been chain'd 

To one fix'd spot from which he could not stray 

Though seraph's voice enticed him on the way. 

And, as his glowing fancy paints how sweet 

His joy would be, his bliss how exquisite, 

At meeting with his heart's adored again. 

His breast beats half with pleasure, half with pain. 

While the young maiden touch'd the trembling strings. 

And thus, unconscious of a list'ner, sings. 

How sweetly smile the moonbeams bright 

On eyery mountain, rill, and tree ! 
O, that their bark-directing light 

Might guide my lore this eve to me. 
How joyously would pass the hour 
With Aidan in this shady bower ! 

Here would we sit and talk of lore, 
Until our mutual hearts would bum 
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As they were wont in other days ; 
Thrice happy days, again return. 
And back to me unblemish'd give 
The youth for whom alone I live ! 

Hark ! do I dream ? Is that the tone 

Of Aidan's Toioe so softly mild, 
Or is it but the wind's low moan 

ConverBing with the flow'rets wild ? 
Rise, gentle Zephyr, through the air. 
To Aidan waft his Dora's pra/r. 



Oft have I thought, fair orb- 



XXV. 

Her plaintive strain 
Died with the echo, as she look'd again 
Upon the crystal moon, — ^then Aidan flew 
To her with outstretch'd arms ; bright pearls bedew 
Their eyes with rapture glist'ning, while eaoh breast 
Throbb'd with the love which makes mankind most blest. 
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They could not speak at first : in silent bliss 
They .hung upon each other,<— 4hen the kiss 
Their pure lips gaye ; and, when the shock had past, 
Their tears subsiding Aidan spoke at last. 

XXVL 

'^ O, my loTed Doha, I can ne'er express 
In words the volume of my happiness 
In seeing thee, thou paragon, so soon. 
I well remember when, by yonder moon, 
A year ago our vows we pledged, and pour'd 
Our thoughts together, as if each adored. 
E'en idolized the other. When a&r 
In foreign climes, thou wert the leading star 
On which I gazed with Fancy's eyes aloft, 
And, in my dreams on Slumber's pillow, oft 
My lips thy name repeated, like a rill 
Which, though the sky be shaded, murmurs still." 
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XXVII. 
O, what a thrilling, joy-diffoaing glance 
Dora on Aidan cast ; such might enhance 
Even an Eden's happiness : her eyes 
Sparkled like angels' when they see one rise 
From sin redeem'd to glory in the skies. 
'^ And did'st thou ne'er permit thy thoughts to stray 
To some more fayour'd maid of Italy ? 
Come, tell me> generous Aidan, was there none 
Than all the others lovelier, as the sun 
The stars eclipseth, on whose cloudless brow 
Thou fondly look'dst as on thy Dora now ?" 
" Once, when my soul with pensive grief was fraught, 
I saw a maiden beautiful, and thought. 
Ere I her features scann'd, that she might be 
The one I dearest loved on earth, e'en thee. 
I half imagined thou'dst left Albyn's shore, 
And, like some Lady of Romance, had o'er 
The ocean roam'd unaided and alone. 
To visit him whose heart is all thine own : 
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But ah ! the bright delusion like a bird 
Soon fled away, though when her voice I heard. 
And mark'd her forehead high and raven hair, 
I saw thy likeness finely imaged there." 

XXVIII. 
It was a soul-ennobling scene that night 
Among these mountains ; each colossal height 
^em'd panoplied in silver, and the sky 
Was like a waveless ocean where the eye 
No cloud observed, to which, ajs islet fair. 
Might steer the planets slowly wand 'ring there. 
The moon roll'd on in glory. 'Tis a thing 
By far too deep for one's imagining 
The whole extent of Ctod's creative powei^; 
Still is there something hallow'd in such hour. 
Winging our chainless thoughts, until they soar 
Through fields of Fancy to a happier shore ; 
And though, at present, we but darkly see 
Through the long vista of Futurity, — 
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We may infer, from lights still ling'ring in 
This world, though dimm'd by sorrow, care, and sin, 
How blest, how pure, how wond'ronsly sublime 
Must be the realm of God in Heav'n's ethereal dime ! 

XXIX. 

The moon sail'd through the hyacinthine blue 
Of Night's domains, giving a silv'ry hue 
To every mountain, streamlet, flower, and tree. 
As homeward wend the lovers joyously : 
And oft they pause to look upon the skies, 
With ravishment ineffable ; their eyes. 
With looks more eloquent than words, impart 
The nature of the feelings in each heart. 
Ah ! gentle moon, 'tis ever at the hour 
When thou art brightest, that Love's fettering power 
The thoughts of grief subdueth, soothing best 
The boding fears that agitate the breast ; 
Making the lover think, if bliss there be. 
It is to gaze on his adored and thee. 
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XXX. 

Though fallen man by sin degraded is, 
Though lost his nature's primal holiness, 
Though not the image he was wont to be 
Of his Creator's stainless purity, 
There still are beings in this world of ours, 
Who, 'mid its Siber, are Arcadian bowers ; 
Beings with thoughts as lightsome as the breeze 
That wafts rich odours o'er Arabia's seas, — 
Yet with as true, as sympathetic souls 
As the unerring magnets of the poles : 
Beings who, save for Pride's galvanic thrill, 
Which, though it scarce may be perceptible, 
Still lurketh in their bosoms, to our eyes 
Might appear habitants of Paradise, 
So limpid, so unsullied are the springs 
Whence their ideas take their wanderings. 

XXXI. 

Such were those lovers : like two streamlets bright, 
Which, gliding side by side, at length unit^-- 
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Two flowers that blossom on one parent stem — 
Two realms that own one monarch's diadem — 
They thought, they spoke, they jo/d, they wept to- 
gether; 
Death could alone the chain of concord sever — 
Each to the other was the boundless world — 
Each the broad canvass of the heart unfurl'd 
To catch Love's zephyrs— each ear, like the sea, 
The words absorb'd which ilow'd so tenderly — 
Each was embodied in the other's soul — 
Their beings two, their natures but one whole. 

XXXII. 

A form more perfect, or a manlier mien 
Than Aidan had, was ne'er in Albyn seen ; 
And though the down had only yet began 
Upon his cheeks to mark the name of man, 
He had a heart as brave, a soul as free 
As they can e'er in Earth's dull planet be. 
There were commingled in his dark blue eye 
The glance of Love, the fire of Chivalry ; 
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For, though in peace as placid as the beam 

Of the declining snn, whene'er the gleam 

Of sheathless weapons flash'd upon his sight 

His spirit would expand ; and, in the fight, 

Woe to the warrior meeting him as foe,-?- 

His sword but seldom dealt a second blow. 

His bosom was all truth, all nobleness — 

Kind as an angel pitying distress ; 

Firm, not vindictive — serious, not austere; 

His star, ascendant in the world's wide sphere, 

No equal had ; he was a pattern fair 

For men to imitate— a jewel rare 

Which among other jewels brightest shone— 

The chord which gives the harp its sweetest tone. 

XXXIII. 
Young Dora's spirit bore the stamp of his. 
Though soften'd down to greater gentleness. 
As Nature's landscape, beautified by skill. 
Though more refined hath Nature's essence' still ; 
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Or as the music of the sea-shell's moon 

Is but the ocean's modnlated tone. 

Her thoughts were erer of that pensiye kind 

Which cast Reflection's shadows on the mind ; 

At times she sorrow'd o'er her orphan birth, 

Weeping for those she ne'er had known on earth : 

Anon would humbly raise her eyes to Heav'n, 

Thinking on all that had to her been giv'n. 

Her^s was a native innocence of heart, 

Untrammell'd by the subtlety of art : 

She was a richly-decorated shrine, — 

Though earthly fashion'd, breathing thoughts divine. 

XXXIV. 

Scarce was her beauty of this world, so sweet 
Was her expression, and so exquisite 
The finely-chisseU'd features of her face ; 
She had the &ee-bom and the polish'd grace 
Which courtly maidens have, but her soft eye, 
E'en while it gloVd, bespoke simplicity. 
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Her jetty tresses beaatifully shone 
Like the lush foliage twilight lingers on, 
And ringlets down her alabaster brow. 
Loosed from the snood, npon her bosom flow 
Like rills meand'ring down a hill of snow- 

XXXV. 

Her dark, love-beaming eyes, whose sunny glance 

Index'd the volume of her countenance, 

Were full of soul — 0, what a wealth was hid 

Beneath the shadow of each casket lid ; 

For, when she raised the fringing silken lashes, 

As from the sable cloud the lightning flashes, 

They shone with lustrous, intellectual light : 

Ah ! that Death's veil should curtain orbs so bright ! 

Her blushing cheek was like the new-blown rose, 

Which in a summer eve unsullied glows : 

Her parted lips were of the peach's hue, 

Enchased with rows of 'namell'd pearls, like dew 

On flow'rets spread ; her breath was the perfume 
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Of mignonnette expanding into bloom ; 

Her Toice was like the lyric waterfall 

Heard far away, so wildly musical ; 

And, when a hymn she sung, the thrilling sound 

Appeared like choir seraphic, as around 

The throne of God their harps they raise on high, 

With Hallelujahs to HeaVn's Majesty ! 
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CANTO III. 

I. 
Sleep Phoebua' beams on Moidart's rugged hills, 
Lull'd by the music of the munn'ring rills, 
Whioh^ gliding downwards from each lofty heiglit. 
As on his prey the falcon in his flight, 
Hasten to mingle with the boundless sea. 
That glorious emblem of Eternity. 
'Tis thus with man : old age is giv^n to one ; 
Another dies ere life hath scarce begun ; 
But whether young or old, or good or brave, 
All must advance to that vast sea—the grave. 
Man's mind, in this world, is a feeble spark. 
Which, like the glow-worm, glitters in the dark ; 
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Or, like the moon's wan beams but coldly bright, 
Oft oTershadow'd by the clouds of night. 
Yet, O how wondrous is the love, how great 
The mercy is of God immaculate ! 
The gate of Heav'n is open to each one 
Who trusts in Christ, his own Eternal Son. 

II. 

What crowd is that on Moidart's beach who hail 
A noble bark ? (}) It is the eager Ghiel 
Who welcome him who now hath come to claim 
The throne of Britain in his father's name. 
Anchored the ship : Prince Stuart trod the shore 
Where reign'd his royal ancestors of yore. (') 
The Bruce's blood was burning in his veins, 
But, were he placed 'mong meanest slaves in chains, 
Might one discover, by his eye of fire 
And lordly mien, a monarch was his sire. 
Proud were his thoughts ; his scrutinizing eye, 
Jiike the keen lynx's, glanced expressively 
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Upon each clansman, as it were to trace 

The feelings on the tablet of the fiEu^e. 

Yet was such survey needless : erery breast 

Ingenuous was, and would endure the test 

Of fortune's furnace ; for, as to the pole 

The needle always pointeth, was the soul 

Of eyery Gael to him. O'er all around 

He then delighted look'd ; and, when the sound 

Of shouts subsided, on a height he stood. 

And thus address'd the gathering multitude. 

HI. 
^' Rise, warriors, rise, 'tis Glory calls us on ; 

Draw the bright claymore for loved Galedon, 

The birthplace of our sires, whose bravery 

Let each of us now imitate, or die 

In the attempt, leaving a deathless name 

With gold emblazoned in the Book of Fame. 

They feared no foe ; now, let each scion young 

Prove worthy of the stem from which he sprang. 
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Unfading laurels shall be gain'd by all : 
Come let us go as to some festiyaJ, 
Our hearts dilating with elastic joj 
E'en at the yery thoughts of victory. 
See, warriors, yon majeetic eagle there, 
Mark how his pinions cleaye the 3rielding air ; 
So shall our swords the phalanx of our foe, 
And win the field by one decisive blow." 

IV. 

He ceased 'mid deafning cheers. From their bleak 
hills 
Pour'd clansmen downward, like a thousand rills 
To one broad lake, and soon in Finnan's vale 
£ncamp'd the army of the warlike Gael, 
When Tuliibardine's Marquis to the world, 
The Royal Banner's silken folds unfurl'd. (') 
Full many chiefs were there, whose kindling eyes 
Proclaim'd their ardour for the enterprise ; 
They little thought so sad would be their fate^ 
Who would have thought that warriors so elate 
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Would soon be fetter'd to the oar of woe, 
And mourn in vain their fortune's overthrow ? 

V. 

Who is yon youth who hastes up Voiriich's glen 

With Fiery Croslet, fleet as stag of ten? (*) 

'Tis the Chief's henchman ; at Loch Long's dark wave 

He staid to breathe, and the dread symbol gave 

To warrior swift, who stretch'd his way afar 

Among the towering Alps of Arrochar. 

Onwards the Cross was carried, till at last 

At Duchray^s hills the Chieftain's bounds are past, 

And down Glen Falloch's undulating vale 

By Lomond's lake to Yoirlich sped the GaeL 

Vl. 

'Tis eve : the clan assemble in the Hall, 
Heart link'd to heart, in loyal festival : 
Deep were the pledges which they raised to him 
They call'd their Monarch, and each goblet's brim 
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To their biaye Ghielitaiii orerfloVd, as he. 

Arising, thus addie00*d them pjovuAy : 

^'' My gallant clanflmen, well hare jou obej'd 

The Gath'ring^s signal, Albjn's Prince to aid ; 

M J fancy now piophetioallj eees 

Our dreaded banners waying in the breexe, 

While coward Ssxons firam the battle flee, 

And Scots rend HeaVn with shoots of yictory." 

Soon as the Chiefikain ceased, the Plobaire 

A song thus chanted to a martial air. (') 

die |^ete(re^# #<«>• 

The names of the valiant diall floorish for ever ; 

Their deeds shall be waUfced on History's wings, 
And kings yet unborn shall commend them ; while never 

The minstrel the praises of recreants sings, 
Whose remembrance shall silently sleep in the shade, 
And whose deeds shall be low in the dost with them laid. 

Arise, gallant warriors, the pibroch is sounding ; 
The strains of your fathers now summon you on ; 
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The swift-footed stag on his hills shall be bounding, 

Rejoicing his huntsmen to battle hare gone : 
But a chase now allures which is nobler by far,— 
'Tis to fight with and conquer the Saxons in war. 

O, think of the spirit that glow'd in your fathers 
When th' echoing pibroch gare signal to charge, 

On the red field of battle the warrior gathers 
The flowers that are fadeless by broadsword and targe; 

He may die, it is true, but a name will he leave 

Which his sons will be hi^py, ay proud, to receire. 

As gnsheth in plentiful stream from its fountain 
The wild Avon Dhn, so from each manly breast 

liQt courage now spring ; as o'er neighbouring mountains 
Ben Lomond uproars his magnificent crest, 

Be your swords above those of the Saasenach foe, 

And know, who would be free must himself strike theblow. 

Then gather, brave clansmen : as long as the heather, 
Our clan's hardy emblem, shall grow on our hills, 
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Ab long as onr hands and our hearts join together, 
While the same love of freedom each bosom fills, 
Every, banner and sword shall in victory wave, 
And with glory illumine the path of the brave ! 

VII. 

To those who love illustrious deeds to hear 
From battle's volume, those who, void of fear, 
Think that on Dangei^s field all joy is won, 
And kindred man regard not, while the sun, 
Which they call Glozy, cloudless shines on high, 
War's shrill-ton'd clarion giveth ecstasy. 
But ah I how sad it makes the hearts of those 
Who glow with sympathy : of human woes 
War is the worst, the hardest to be borne ; 
It maketh maiden, wife, and mother mourn 
The lover, husband, son : there's not a tie 
That binds to earth but is upon its die 
Inevitably cast ; and, when 'tis thrown. 
Though there may many be whom for thine own, 
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Thou, righteous Heav n, hast ohosen, — still, alas I 
In one short battle hundreds, thousands pass 
From the gay scene of this life's festival 
To the dark caves of Eblis' mournful Hall. (^) 

vin. 

By Yoirlich's glen there is a beauteous isle 
Where Summers blossoms first and latest smile; 
Like em'rald set in silver brooch it lies 
In a small bay of Lomond, where the skies 
Their various tints as in a glass reflect 
With softer colour, as the retrospect 
Of distant landscape oft is lovelier 
Than when its scenes too prominent appear. 
As the zoned bees the richest flow'rets cull. 
So might those choose this islet beautiful 
Who seek on earth a Heav'n. The eye perceives 
Among the shady labyrinth of leaves. 
Rills which, like hopes 'mid doubts, relieve the scene. 
Smilingly rippling ; green swards intervene 
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Betwixt these and the woods, where blossom flowers, 
Stainless as aught that grew in Eden's bowen. 

■ 

IX. 

Who are those lovers on this lonely isle 
In sorrow drooping like the daffodil ? 
Fair Dora and her Aidan : like a gem 
Of snmless value is eaoh hoar to them; 
For, ere Time plucks the morrow from his qaiver. 
They a farewell must take, perchance for ever. 
Ah ! why should Grief on brows so passing £ur 
Plough the deep furrows of desponding eare ? 
Hath he not Age, Remorse, and Penury 
Sufficient for his malison, but he 
Should come, like surly Winter, ere his time. 
Blighting the roses still in beauty's prime ? 
He hath ; but Time is like the midnight hour 
Which shadows all with undisputed power*— 
Like the tyrannic but impartial sea 
Which wrecks the skiff and stately ax^gosy ! 
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X. 

0, that the son at whose diurnal birth 
Rejoice the things inanimate of Earth, 
Hills, yalleys, lakes, and riyers ; O, that he, 
So lavish in his prodigality. 
While shedding gladness o'er each lonelj part, 
Could that dark lamp illume— the mourning heart. 
That sun with glory on the landscape shone. 
Like king delighting all he smiled upon. 
Save those two lorers ; he could never cheer 
Their bosoms' waste so desolately drear; 
Where, if perchance might bloom Hope's flow'ret fair, 
It only bloom'd to £Eide unheeded there. 

XL 
O, where is he whose unimpassion'd heart 
Hath never known how sad it is to part 
With something dearly cherished ? The boy 
Laments the loss of some familiar toy, — 
The friend the parting with a friend, — the brother 
With his twin-bom,— K>ne sister with another: 
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But sadder fiax than saddest words can tell 
When two fond lovers take the last farewell. 
Dora and Aidan in the shady bower 
Mused on this dreaded truth : each fleeting hour 
They strove to chain with wishes, but, alas ! 
Ne'er halts the sand of Time's unerring glass. 
Appear'd all Nature beautiful, yet they 
No gladness felt ; wander'd their thoughts away, 
Dreaming of days of pleasure they had known 
In other years which had for ever flown ; 
And, seeming gay, though sorrowful his breast. 
Young Aidan thus the pensive maid addressed. 

XII. 
'' Beloved Dora, why so pale thy cheek. 
And dim those eyes which more than language speak ? 
Yon sun whose radiance bright'neth Lomond's lake, 
Gilding the dark brown hazels in the brake. 
Shall not twice close the portals of the day 
Ere I from thee must hasten far away ; 
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But, as the beams of that fair sun shall rise 
With trebled lustre in the eastern skies, 
So shall the season of another Spring 
Our gladness make beyond imagining. 

XIIL 

^' Still hope the best : His not in mankind's power 
To change the petals of the simplest flower, 
Far less the will of Heav'n : 'tis wrong to sigh 
Too deeply o'er each sad calamity ; 
The pliant willow when the blast is o'er 
The form assumeth it possess'd before. 
Doff then, fair maid, thy panoply of woe. 
As warrior on returning from the foe 
His cumbrous armour ; root out from thy mind 
The weeds of care remaining still behind : 
Think not of parting, let thy iaaiey^a wing 
^ee to the prospect of approaching Spring, 
Soaring on hope : then, Dora, shall our joy 
No more be shadow but reality.** 
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XIV. 
The pilgrim roaming in a defert land 
With pleaaore marks some fertile spot expand. 
And speedeth on that hapl j he may find 
A hotter country than he leaves hehind. 
To rest his limhs hy valley^s shady side, 
And cool his lips with eiystal streamlet's tide. 
'Twas thns with Dora; though the present seems 
An herhless waste, of future hliss she dreams, 
When she agun would wander in the grove, 
Talking with all the ecstasy of love : 
But soon those hright thoughts fled, and from her eyes 
The tear-drops trickle as she thus replies : 
^^ O, I had deem'd myself a happy maid 
With thee to wander in the pathless glade. 
And hear thy voice, so musical in tone, 
Thy Dora call me : never have I known 
Sorrow so sad as now : how throbs my heart 
To think that we, so soon, alas ! must part. 
Alternate thoughts of pleasure and of pain 
With fitful change distract my burning brain, 
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And they oommingle with each other more 

As I attempt to stifle them, while o'er 

My former life I ponder; but my woe, 

As Night's pale orb directs the ocean's flow, 

Predominates o'er all, leayxng me lone 

As swallow on the beach when aU its mates have gone. 



t* 



XVI. 

The Lore of Woman is Uie fonntain-source 
From which her passions take their yaried conise, 
Making the stream of her e»stence flow 
Through yales of gladness or 'mid rocks of woe. 
LoYe prosperous is nectar, but it is 
A draught of worse than wormwood's bitterness 
To her warp'd heart, whenever it is cross'd 
By pride or sorrow, or the hopes are lost 
On which she form'd it ; like th' Asphaltio kke, 
Whose silence sounds of music ne'er awake, (^) 
Her soul becomes as dormant aod 9m dead 
As if the rays that kindled it had fled. 
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To her the world's a desert. Who can sing 
To tuneless harp without the leading-string, 
Or use the fragile bow, which, being bent, 
Breaketh as soon as it the shaft hath sent ? 
So the intense ideas of her brain 
When once distracted ne'er unite again. 

XVII. 

The Love of Man is not so paramount 
To guide his conduct, though it be the fount 
Whence springeth grief or happiness, as he 
Intuitively bears adversity 
With more endurance than the timid maid, 
Bringing of pride the impulse to his aid. 
Comes blighted Love on woman's heart forlorn, 
As from the ice-capp'd peak of Jungfrauhom 
The whelming .avalanche, and, like the mist, 
The shock she is unable to resist : 
While, as the cloudlets on gay Summer's skies 
Above the summits of the mountains rise. 
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The less susceptive feelings of man's soul 
Disdain to own its tyrannous control. 

XVIII. 

Yet would fair Dora not permit the dart 
Of barbed grief to rankle in her heart 
Without a vig'rous effort to be free : 
Like her of old at Endor, viyidly 
Long-shrouded thoughts her recollections bring 
Before her bosom's melancholy king ;. 
But, as the Prophet to afflicted Saul 
Foretold that he and all his sons should fall, — 
So apprehension shadows forth her fate, 
And leaves her as sea-ebb'd shore desolate. 
Before young Aidan with the veil of pride 
Her inward sorrow she attempts to hide ; 
Still, as the canna's* down or leaflet shows 
How the wind breathes and how the river flows, 
Her sighs and tears she could not keep conceal'd. 
While she her dream's dark mystery reveal'd. 

* Cottongrass. 
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Sora'ii Sreatn* 

XIX. 

" Twas erentide metfaovght : the orb of day 
In the horizon slowly sail'd away, 
As fades the distant vessel from the sight, 
And on the world's Ta«t throne gigfuitic Night 
Soon sat triamphantly, and waved on high 
The iron sceptre of hid sovereignty. 
In Yoirlich's glen I wander'd, pondering 
Upon the Pa8t-**what might the Future bring, 
When of a sudden grew the air around 
With heat oppressive, and I heard a sound, 
Like that of lapwing as she guards her yoang. 
Mournfully wailing ; then the welkin nmg 
With peals of thunder, and a gloomy cloud 
O'erhung the valley with funereal shroud* 
I tum'd tow'rds Yoirlich's castle ; to the skies 
The flames ascended spirally; and cries 
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Of lamentation from its maasj walls 
Burst, like a spirit's groans, at intervals. 
The flames at length diminish'd were : a wieath 
Of sable smoke enyelope« them, as sheath 
A gleaming sword, and gradnallj became 
In its appearance like a man : a name 
Above it gloVd in oharaoters of fire— 
O, Aidan ! 'twas the image of thy sire I 

XX. 

'^ In his right hand a brok^i sword he bore, 
Its lustre dimm'd by stains of hnman gore, 
And a deep gash af^pear'd upon his breast, 
Like the wide chasm upon Ben Arthur's crest. 
I gazed on him till, like the murmuring 
Of twice ten thousand wild bees on the wing, 
A hum the air pervaded, and on high 
With mighty impulse unresistingly 
I carried was, whither I could not know — 
'Twas a dark void around, above, below. 
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XXI. 

^^ Then rush'd a whirlwind from the canopy 
Of the wide ooncave; gleaming luridly, 
Disclosed the lightning sights too horrible 
For thought to image or for tongue to tell. 
Seem'd it aa if to me were pinions lent. 
While, like fall'n angel from Heay n's firmament, 
Downward I fell : I strove, but 'twas in vain, 
To check the workings of my frenzied brain 
That almost tum'd to madness aa I thought 
That I was doom'd to share the Aroh-Fiend's lot. 
The darkness vanish'd by degrees ; at last 
In Yoirlioh's well-known valley I was cast. 

XXII. 

'^ Twajs night: 'mid broken clouds the moonbeamsbright 
Tinged the burnt towers of Yoirlich with their light, 
Alas ! how changed from yonder castle fair : 
And, as I gazed, a phantom in the air 
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Slowly advanced until at length it stood 
Not fsii from me, in moveless attitude, 
As 'twere Death's bodiless emblem— eveiy line 
Of its wan features told the semblance thine. 
Its locks seem'd spray of waterfalls ; its eyes 
Two planets dim with tear-drops of the skies ; 
The count'nance languid as the pallid phase 
Of Dian's orb when thin clouds veil her rays ; 
Through the transparent image peer'd the stars, 
And on the breast, that cast no shadow, scars 
Of recent wounds were seen : it waved in air 
Its misty arm, and uttered thrice— Beware ! 
Then pointed to the North forebodingly, 
And disappeared like snowflake in the sea." 

XXIII. 
Such Dora's dream : her head now drooping lay 
Like dewy lily at the close of day; 
And, as her fingers press'd her lips, a smile 
Came o'er her huce her sorrow to beguile : 
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But sach was like the mehEOthibly flower 
That only blooms in Twilightfs pensive hoiir-^ (^ 
A smile that gave no gladneflB, like the beam 
Of the cold moon open an icy stream. 
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I. 

Who can unveil the Future's sacred shrine 
Save The Eternal One, Heaven's Lord divine ? 
0, who hath knowledge to declare, save He, 
The secrets of Creation's mystery ? 
Time, with according echo from the dead. 
This lower world with Nature s beauties spread. 
The boundless sea, the never-fading sun. 
The eloquent moon, the stars, all answer — none ! 
Still is there often in the mind of man 
An innate foresight, which attempts to scan 
The Future's page, and which is sometimes true, 
Too true indeed should Sorrow meet the view. 
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II. 
Sleep is the nurse of faculty; it is 
The insect's form before the chrysalis ; 
The embryo bud o' the flow'r ; the glassy sea 
Ere the storm breakeih its tiaDqaillity. 
Sleep is a king of undisputed throne, 
His subjects wondrous fEuitasies, which own 
No other sovereign. Sleep hath wider realms 
Than waking man can measore, which he helms , 
With more pieeisioii than the steersman's hand 
The yeisel chartered for his native land. 
Sleep is no blank: it is a rolume fiU'd 
With sibyl records ; there are ehronieled 
Upon its leaves the data of the Ptati 
The hist'iy of the Present, and the oast 
Of the Hereafter's figozes— 4here is drawn. 
As on the sky primeval tints of dawn. 
The twilight of a morning yet to be, 
The outline of that map-^Futazity» 
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III. 

Aidan attempta io w<»kan DobVs hope 
By showing jojB in life'i^ kalidido«cope; 
As the sun*s orb collate eaeh scaUer'd ray, 
And with the whole creaks the weloome day. 
Diffusing lustre through eaeh gloomy dell^ 
And piercing eren to the captiye'a eell. 
So Aidan's fondness shed meridiaa bliss 
Upon her pensiye mind, and when his kiss 
Like bee alighted on her lips' rioh bower. 
Calling the honey from each damask flower, 
The shades of sorrow vaniah'd from her breast 
While her bright eye her hapless oonfess'd. 

IV. 
'^ Beloved Dora, I'm no gifted Seer 
To read Fatnrity: why should the fear 
Of yisionary thoughts usurp my mind ? 
Dreams uninspired were never yet design'd 
Evil or good to prophesy : I trust 
In him who reigns above : our cause is just; 
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And, SB the clouds before the solar glow, 

So from our dreaded arms the Saxon foe 

Shall flee in terror. Words can never tell, 

How sad I am to say to thee Farewell ; 

For thou art dearer, sweeter far, to me. 

Than balmy sleep to frail mortality. 

Yet shall we meet ere long ; how passing gay 

Shall be our bosoms on our bridal day, 

In Spring's glad season : there is not a bower, 

However distant, but I'd seek my flower ; 

Wonld'st thou e'en room where 'mid the dismal gloom 

Of snowy Lapland not a bud can bloom. 

Yet even there, fair maid, I'd dwell with thee. 

For where thou art thy love 's a sun to me." 

V. 

^^ Aidan," the maiden said, while a deep sigh 
Wajs the short prelude of her sad reply; 
'^ Aidan, I fear we ne'er shall meet again 
On this side of the grave ; this thought hath ta'en 
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Possession of my heart ; methinks I'll never 
Thee meet again — ^we part, and part for ever. 
But, though relentless death divide the chain 
"Which hinds us here, he severs ns in vain ; 
For we shall live on that celestial shore^ 
Where friends departed meet to part no more. 
In that hright land there are no fading flowers, 
No cloudy fears, no wounded hearts like ours 
To feel the anguish of a last farewell : 
There shall our harps with those of angels tell 
The praise of God with joy ineffable. 

" Why so sweetly on the mountain 

Buds the tree and blooms the flower ? 
Why so clear the crystal fountain 

Sparkling by the shady bower ? 
Hath the near approach of Summer 

Told all nature to rejoice ? 
Mountains, have ye seen her coming ? 

Fountains, have ye heard her voice ? 
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^' Sanuner cannot chew my aadoets 

Though 8he mftketh flow'iets bloom, 
As die eim etna give no gladnew 

To the cold i^To'a inward gloom. 
Can the tbroeVs hj bo epri^tlj 

Till the vexdant Spring returns ? 
Who oan daaice to mn«io lightly 

While the toroh of sorrow bums ? 

» 

'^ Aldan will thy fond affection 

Be to me unchanging still, 
As the form of yonder mountain, 

As the cun?ent of this rill ? 
Though the flower which sunbeams dierish 

In an hour may drooping pine, 
Love, methinks, can never perish 

In a heart so pure as thine* 



(( 



Aye hath been thy love like water 
To the desert's af id phiin, 
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And my own can neyer alter^ 

Nor like ware ebb back again. 
Fare-thee-weU^ may good attend thea 

When thon 'tt far away from hoAe ; 
Fare-^hee^weUy may Q09 befinmid thee 

Wheiesoe'e:^ thy footetepe loam!" 

VI. 
She oeaaed : her unpremeiitif atM ky 
Died like the breeze at twilight's hour away ; 
With the excitement her Iran cheek wad flmh'd^ 
And, SB het krer {tiess'd her hand^ she blne^'d^ 
Thinking that too impaseion'd was her strain ; 
Her cheek grew pale, and deeply blnsh'd again 
With bashfblaess* O^ Hope, akfae«gh afar, 
Why sboVdst then dot to hei' thy Polar Star ? 

VIL 
Delightful Hope ! the MlMrel well hath sung 
Thy yarioQB Fleaeiires, and ny harp is strung 
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Too feebly now to celebrate a theme 

By him ennobled. Hope, like gorgeous dream. 

Which fades as it attains maturity, 

Hast thou, alas ! too often been to me. 

Oft have I foUow'd thee that I might clasp 

Thy promised joys, which flitted from my grasp 

The shadow only leaying — ^thou hast been 

To me a bird amid the forest green. 

That woos pursuit with the gay notes it sings, 

But, as I strove to take it, its swift wings 

It spread and flew away, raising the tone 

Of its sweet voice, to make me doubly lone ! 

VIII. 

The mom, like care-worn miser who, at night, 
Counts and recounts his hoarded treasures bright, 
And waking finds them wanting, from repose 
O'er his lost wealth lamenting, sunless rose. 
Within the valley Yoirlich's Chieftain drew 
His clansmen brave, and, when the signal flew 



N 
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Like that of birds along the lengtben'd line, (}) 
They on advanced tow'rds glory's glitt'ring shrine, 
While oft the tear, too strong to be confined, 
Sprang from the eye, that index of the mind, 
As they remembered those they loved so well 
In the rude shielings by the mountain dell. 
For many thought, as o'er the hills they past. 
That this was now the only time, the last, 
That 'mid their verdant valleys they might roam. 
Sad is the heart at leaving childhood's home. 
Broken its joy, as when the bolt of Heav'n 
The fieurest bough hath from the olive riv'n. 

IX. 

Among the clansmen is there one whose breast 
By sorrow's weight is more than theirs oppress'd — 
Whose downcast look ill suits the boist'rous shout 
With which they honour him. Foreboding doubt 
FiUs Aidan's mind with grief, although he ne'er 
What fear was knew, for would his spirit dare 
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The boldest deeds of ohivaby ; he thought 
Of his bright pearl till he ahnost foigot 
Aught else besides : hb feelings all combined 
In Dora centred, riveting his mind 
On her rich charms. Why looks he to yon height 
With such fix*d gaie ? Ah ! there a keiehief white 
In the breeie Autt'reth, and a maidm's form 
Seems beautiful as lightning in a storm. 

X. 

Ye who hare purely loi^ and may have known 
The whisper of th' adored amid the tone 
Of many a voice, did not your bosoms feel 
An icy pang, as if a blade of steel 
Their core had pierced, when Fate had doom'd to part 
Souls that had dwelt together 7 Yes-*the heart, 
' Divided thus, is like a bird whose wing 
Hath broken been amid the joy of Spring. 
Such Aidan's feelings as he bade adien 
To her whose mirror'd sorrow was as tme ; 
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While, blithely soaring tow'rds the cloudless sky, 
As if to mock the voice of Miseiy, 
The reckless lark her am'rous descant sang 
As the last farewell died on Aidan's tongue. 

XI. 
There is a fiital talisman, a spell 
In that heart-rending, mournful sound — Farewell ; 
A mystic feeling that pervades the mind 
With what we fancy, but is undefined. 
And undefinably express'd in words ; «. 
Still, as the artless eloquence of birds, 
Or murm'ring streamlets, causeth oft the ear 
The dulcet echo of life's music hear, — 
So will Farewell retrace at Mem'ry's call 
Our half-foigotten recollections, crowding all 
That we have seen or suffered in one mass 
Upon the pensive mind's reflective glass ! 
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XII. 

Advanced Ben Yoirlich's warriors, till at length 
Before them rose Dunedin's towers of strength (*) 
In lofty grandenr, that have brayed the shock 
Of iron tempests firmly as the rock 
On which they're founded, 'round whose craggy boae. 
Upon the north, a lake then lay ; (') the place 
Is altered now ; where might a galley sail 
Is an extensive cultivated vale. 
Ere entering the city, from afEur 
The clansmen ))eard promiscuous sounds of war 
On the gale borne ; and, as they onward press'd^ 
Observed with joy Prince Stuart's plumy crest. 
And Murray's claymore gleaming in the sun ; (^) 
While the broad flag of ancient Caledon 
Amid the thousands waved who flock'd around 
Their youthful leader ; and the pibroch's sound 
Eoho'd like voice of thunder o'er the wave, 
Where many a hero hath his tombless grave. 
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XIII. 

City of PallaSy Fame's Acropolis ! 
How silent now the martial bagle is 
Amid thy proud and stately palaces, (^) 
'Mong which, overmastering the clam'rous breeze, 
Bose peals of loyal welcome from the crowd 
As young Prince Stuart enter d Holyrood. 
These yanish'd are like days that are no more ; 
Still as we wander there, the deeds of yore 
Bush on the mind, as Fancy in the sky 
Imagines figures like Reality. 

XIV. 
Hath dawn'd the mom, but still on Gladsmuir plain (^) 
The shades of twilight hold their gloomy reign. 
For cloudy mist commingling with the air 
Sullies the pureness of the atmosphere. 
Is that the sun ? What*burst of radiance bright 
Darts through the vapour, making darkness light ? 
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'Tis flash of weapons sheathlass for the fight : 

Hark to yon yell ! soema it aa if on high 

Two hosts of demons strove lor masteiy. 

As Ocean's waves on shipwrtck'd oraiw ariso*- 

As the swifb falcon on its qamj fli«i^ 

As the harb'd arrow shot by nervous hand 

Pierceth the iamga iw *tweM a willow wand^^ 

So by Prinoe Stuart and his danntlesa men 

Were charged the Englidi who ne'er oharged again^ 

But fled disordered, fearing to engage, 

Like fleet gaaselles from iamish'd tiger's rage. 

XV. 

Yet would I one great Scotsman celebrate, 
For, thovgb were many who shared saoh a fate 
Or fought as boldly, the ennobling name 
Of Christian adds a luftre to his flune 
Beyond what deeds of bravery can give, 
And which when others axe forgot shall live- 
Trusting in Heaven, his spirit in death's hour 
Arose superior to Misfortune's power. 
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And, when his foemen ehirgad with eonqu'ring yell. 
High-minded Gardiner not nnhonooi'd fell. (^) 

XVI. 

Prince Stuart gladly from this aeeoe of blood 
Again retum'd to ancient Holjxood (') 
Amid a himdred pihroeha ; hoir snooesB 
Man's sonl elates, and softens the distress 
He might before hare felt, giring a glow 
Of joy as if he ne'er had saffer'd woe ! 
Twas a soul-stirring scene : the raulted sky 
Seem'd riyen with {he shotfts of loyalty, 
Which old and young with one ^ast impulse raise 
When Albyn's champion met thrir ardent gaie. 

XVIL 

Hail ! ancient Holyrood, the time is past 
When thou wert great ; the melancholy blast 
Sighs in thy kingless halls as if to monm 
Those gallant men who neyer can return. 
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Yes, thon haat be^ what thou shalt never be 
Shouldst thou remain until Eternity : 
Thou rt like man's broken spirit when he feels 
Those poignant woes Compassion never heals, 
But prey upon him, till at last beneath 
A load he cannot bear he yields to Death. 
Thou still art stately, Holyrooj^ though Time 
Thy brow hath fhrrow'd ; yet the works sublime 
Of mighty God on earth have suffer'd change 
As well as thou hast. In Creation's range 
What is the same as the first mom beheld 
In this unstable world ? Nations expell'd 
Have been by nations, — ^kingdoms overthrown,— 
Glens have been fill'd by firagments from the cone 
Of hills convulsed, — ^men die, are bom,— the main — 
Ocean herself hath shrunk and grown again. (^) 

XVIIL 
I've gased on thee from Arthurs craggy hill 
Till thou appearedst scarcely visible 
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To my eyes, dim with lingering to see 
The prond remains of fallen royalty. 
Once kings were thy inhabitants, and bright 
The lamps shone in the Gall'ry, where the knight 
Led his hsr lady through the mazy dance. 
And mask'd maids gave the unsuspected glance. 
There yonng Prince Stuart featly led the ball 
To music gay; while from the pictured wall 
The pristine monarchs of his warlike line 
The scene admired, they who at Yalour s shrine 
In other times illustrious deeds achieyed 
Which now are scarcely by the world believed. 

XIX. 

To Falkirk's plain, not far from Bannockbum, 
The Scottish clans from England now return. ('^) 
Not distant from that memorable field 
Where Yict'ry wearied resteth on her shield, 
Froni that once chamel, now peace-hallow'd place 
Where Yalour wrote what Time can ne'er erase,. 
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Again in battle's stern array were drawn 
The troops of England and of Caledon. 
But why need minstrel celebrate a fight 
So honourless ? (") The English, like a flight 
Of herons wild, in tenor leare the plain. 
Though, indeed, many strove to flee in vain, 
For Albyn's sons pursue the straggling line, 
And with their blood the sod incarnadine ! 



O, Bannockbnm 1 thou watchword of the free, 
Is there a Scot who is not proud of thee ? 
Has Caledon a son so dead to shame 
As not to glory in thy classic name 7 
It cannot be ; the thoughts of Freedom dwell 
E'en in the heart that throbs in dungeon cell. 
Changed is thy aspect now : instead of heath 
That clothed thee once, with marshy swamps beneath, 
Are richly«-cultivated fields, whose soil 
Rewards the peasant's honourable toil; 
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But ey^r shalt thou Weii'rfa pa^ adoTH : 
Upon thj plain the Bruce^ cm palfrej boitid^ 
Withstood De Bohun, and with laUJ blow 
Laid the bold warrior on the ground bdbw. 
The morrow dawn'd^ what dreadful hayoc made 
The feather d arrow and the sheaihlesa bkde 
Amid the armies, when, like wrathful rills 
To torrents flooded 'mong the (Snowy hills, 
New channels ploughing to the oee^Mfi-waye, 
Thej fiercdiy nidii*d to hononr and the grave. 

XXI. 

I've stood upon the place from which of yore 
The Fl&g of Scotland stieam'd, (^^) and, though the roar 
Of war kn^ sinee had ceased, methoughi that still 
I heard its echoes rising from the hill 
In my wild Haaey — ^'twas i^ beauteous day 
Of August's boyhood : Heaiv'h aoid Earth aeeni'd gay 
As I survey'd that heart-impressing scene; 
The birds were sweetly warbling, and the Queen 
Of Summer robed her flow'ry hills in green. 
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m 

Enraptured mark'd I the eurronnding yiew, 
Wliile the vide sky, like plain of sapphire blue, 
Glow'd gorgeously above ; the partial sun 
Appear'd to shine alone on Galedon, 
So lustrous were his beams, so pure his light, 
That he seem'd more than spiritually bright. 

XXII. 
Pm like an unfledged bird that may not soar 
Where it would dare, or like a bark on shore 
That waits for fay'ring breeze to waft it o'er 
The fieldy main, else I my harp would string 
With loftier tone of sentiment to sing 
Of scenes like these — ^now can I only raise 
My yoice to suit.the thoughts of boyhood's days. 
I am but ill adapted for such theme. 
Though, as I pondered on that field, a dream 
Entranced my spirit and intensely glow'd 
Upon my mind, till through my bosom flow'd 
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Feelings of mingled sorrow and delight 
While musing on that celebrated fight. 

XXIII. 

Twas not in sleep I ponder'd, for awake 
I gazed on all around me : as a lake 
Is ruffled when the wind his clarion blows. 
And when he ceaseth smiles, ideas rose. 
Methought I saw proud warriors gasping lie 
Upon the blood-stain'd heath, and heard the cry 
Of the brave Scottish shout for victory 
On charging their opponents, and the yell 
Of conquer d Saxons as in heaps they fell 
Like grass cut by the mower, when the rain 
Hath marr'd the beauty of the blooming plain. 
But then I joy d, because it was to free 
My own beloved country. — ^Liberty, 
Fair child of Nature, much we owe to thee ; 
Had not thy spirit fill'd our fathers' veins 
Where would their, sons have been ? In Slavery's gall^ 
ing chains ! 
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CANTO V. 

I. 

" Would it were night — that not an orb on high 
Illumed the dome of the funereal sky, 
And that the world were silent as the lake 
Whose surface broad no dimpling ripples break ! 
Ere mom appears methinks my gallant band 
Shall routed have the ranks of Cumberland. (^) 
Uncertainty — how dreadful ! that cloud fraught 
With Apprehension's lightning ; will it not 
A dread time be, when, in the battle's scale 
Is weigh'd the power of Saxon and of Grael ? 
I scom'd the Seer, yet I his tale shall hear, 
Though it were utter d from a sepulchre." (^) 
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II. 

Thus mused Prince Stuart on Culloden's plain, 
Ere sable Night began his gloomy reign. 
The Seer was brought : he was an aged man 
From Skye's dark hills, (') the patriarch of his clan. 
Strong had been once, gigantic still his frame, 
And his demeanour well might homage claim. 
Time, that rude alchymist, had alter'd now 
The once 8nux)th marble of his lofty brow ; 
Simple his garb— fafihion he'd cast away 
As but the borrowed plumage of the jay. 
Leaning on staff, upon the Prince his eye 
He bent, and thus began his Prophecy. 

Dim was the mom : on Coolin s hill 
Methought the mist was slewing siill, (^) 
Nor yet had from his pillow ris n 
To hail the dawning light of HeaVn, 
When from a nrighb'zing mountain high 
A vapour roU'd confusedly, 
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And mingled with the sea of mist. 

As when, through shady hrake, 

Rusheth a foaming cataract 
Into a stilly lake. 

The crimson smi at length arose, 
As 'twere to part the striving foes. 
And into air the vapour past 
Swift as a bolt from arbalast ; 
While, like a warrior on the field, 
Whose haughty spirit scorns to yield 
To any, slowly vanished 

The mist on Coolin's height. 
Still waving, as it disappear'd, 

Its banners for the fight. 

A cloudy curtain veil'd the sun 
Making the day like twilight dun ; 
I gazed upon the vaulted sky. 
And, 'mid the deep obscurity, 
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Before my wond'ring sight there seem, 
Not like the semblance of a dream, 
But truth's reality, a sword 

And target cleft in twain, 
From which a tatter'd banner hung, 

Bed with the blood of slain. 

These vanished, and I saw a cave 
Yawning like excarated grave : 
Before it stood a crownless king. 
In deep dejection sorrowing ; 
Beside him gallant wamora dying, 
And cottages in ashes lying. 
It was an agonizing sight, — 

But list, I pray, to me. 
Till I unravel to thy view 

This skein of mystery. 

The volumed mist on Coolin's hill 

# 

Is England's army terrible ; 
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The vapour on the neighb'ring one 
The Grael of Albyn ; and the sun 
Fate, who decides, with partial hand. 
The victory to Cumberland. 
Yes, soon thy rash though gallant ranks 

Shall be dispersed in flight. 
And, like the parts of shatter d rock, 

Shall never more unite. 

The cloud that veil'd the sun, *s the grief 
Whose worm shall blight thy bosom's leaf ; 
The sword, the targe, and banner torn. 
The emblems of thy hopes forlorn ; 
The cave shall be thy palace high, 
Its roof thy only canopy ; 
For thou art the uncrowned king, 

And by the ruthless foe 
Shall be thy warriors slain, their huts 

In ruin'd heaps laid low. 
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III. ' 

Thus spoke the Seer, and strangely mattering, 
Like her who left with Rome's astonish'd king 
The sibyl volames, from the Prinee withdrew. 
And whither he had gone none erer knew. 
Sad was Prince Stuart, bnt before the Gael 
Deceptive smiles his inward sorrow veil : 
Whene'er the frost blighteth the leafy glade. 
The flowers must droop that grow beneath its shade. 

IV. 
Tis night : Prince Stuart from Drummosne plain 
Leadeth his hardy warriors, biiiTe in rain, 
'Gainst England's sons, bat not with that snoeess 
His hopes so fondly chensh'd ; spintleas 
Retum'd his soldiers from the watdifol foe, 
Ne'er having struck the meditated blow, 
As, owing to the perils of the way, 
Ere they had reach'd the camp had dawn'd the day, 
And never could their numbers have withstood 
The force of the opposing multitude. 
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y. 

What spot is that on the horizon's brim 
Advancing slowly like a doadlet dim ? 
It is a cloud more perilous than that 
On which of yoie the mighty Thnnd'rer sat 
Upon the Titans warring: lol it eomes 
Nearer and nearer, while the sonnd of dmrns 
With clarions mix'd the foe's approach proclaim ; 
And soon in line, as letters form a name. 
Their troops, 'gainst England, Albyn's Ghie& array. 
Ere the sun takes his portion'd wealth away. 
As he departs, like prodigal, from home, 
O'er the far countries ol the earth to roam — 
Ere abbess Twilight cons her ev'ning pray'r, 
And with derotion smooths her brow of care — 
Yes, long ere then a battle will be fought, 
Whose field shall be with deeds of ralonr fraught; 
Will be decided, ere an hour be flown. 
The fate of him who claims Britannia's throne. 
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VI. 
Alafi ! that ever War's unhallow'd name 
Hath been so bmited by the tmmp of Fame — 
Alas ! that ever his portentous star 
O'er Christian sword or Pajnim scimitar 
Hath shone, or that his pestilential breeze 
The Earth hath fill'd with noxions miseries. 
Yet, though malign his influence, Where is he 
Who loves the iron bonds of Slavery ? 
Who would not, rather than be made a slave, 
Embrace fia.ir Freedom, bride-like, in the grave — 
E'en let the life-blood gush from every vein 
Ere wear one link of the oppressor's chain? 

VII. 
Peace, thee I hail, and offctimes when I see 
Some landscape beauteous, say " Here Liberty, 
That high-soul'd warrior, might have made his tomb. 
Nobly rejoicing in his martyrdom." 
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Oh, had presmnptuoiis man ne'er disobej'd 

The law of Him who Heav'n and Earth hath made, 

Degrading Sin would not have graven now 

Misfortune's motto on his sullied brow ; 

Then had his years in plenitude of joy 

Flow'd to the ocean of Eternity ; 

His hopes had ne'er been trampled in the dust 

By Sorrow's reinless steed, nor would the lust 

Of Conquest ever have allured his soul 

Beyond the limits of Discretion s goal. 

VIII. 

Hush ! hark ! what sounds are those that fill the skies 
With such commotion, what those clouds that rise 
From yonder mass ? It is the cannon's roar, 
Louder than billows on a cliff-girt shore : 
Awake, awake. Calliope, and tell 
How Saxons conquer d, how the vanquished fell. 
The mist hath risen, what a sight of woe 
Display the ranks of England's eager foe ! 
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Their lines ave broken like the tempest-ekMid 
When the red lightning cleaves its feeble ehrond, 
Ab on the plain men dead and dying lie, 
Despair and hatred faring in each eye. 

IX. 
When many a clansman gasp'd npon tibe heath, 
Clenching his sword in agony of death, . 
The Prince commands his soldiers to atta<^ 
Th' exulting foe, (^) on whom like hounds kept back 
By the slight leash, with speed too long dela/d. 
They fiercely rush with brightly-gleaming blade. 
Again the shot across Cnlloden sweep 
Like hissing wind along the raging deep ; 
But, as the heather bends beneath the blast, 
So stoop'd the clansmen till the Tolley pass'd, 
When starting up, their swords they wave on high, 
And shout their slogans wild for victory. (*) 
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X. 

As rapid riyer, swollen by Wintei^s raia, 
Its waters mingleih wil^ the stormy msin. 
So met the armies ; many a warrior fell 
Amid the tumnlt, with his foeman's yell 
Instead of requiem; and the varied shout 
Of fear or coura^ n^y? charge, or rout 
In one confused, le-echoiDg din, arose, 
While the smoke s cvtain friends eoneeal'd from foes. 
Yet, as the billows of the main prevail 
Against the baffied stream, th' impetaous Gael 
Were by the press of foemen backward driv'n ; 
Then to the lines of Cumbeziand was giv n 
The brief pause of a moment to unite, 
When they again their phalanx form'd aright. 
So the rude waters of the angry main 
When hush'd the tempest form a level plain, 
And gently murm'nng kiss the peaceful shore. 
Where the loud waves reverberate no more. 



*J 
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XI. 

Who is yon joutfa in Albjn's ranks who cheers 
The lagging troops, as when the sun appears 
To bless the sbipwreck'd mariner at sea ? 
'Tis Aidan, chief of Scottish chivalry—* 
*' How can ye, clansmen, look so tamely on 
When sets in blood the sun of Oaledon ? 
With battle's strife your courage should arise, 
As in the storm the eagle highest flies: 
On, clansmen, on, the tide of warfare change ; 
Lament to-morrow, but to-day — avenge !" 

XII. 

Seem'd he like rescuing angel sent to save 
The shatter d remnant of those warriors brave, 
So beautiful he was ; his blue eye shone 
With preternatural brightness, and his wan 
And alabaster cheeks blush'd vividly. 
Like the vermilion of a sunset sky, 
A silver brooch his well-known crest displayed. 
And glitter'd star-like on his tartan plaid, 
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Whose ample folds with careless ease he flung 
His shoulder over, where it loosely hung 
Wared by the breeze, while with his dauntless clan 
He disappear d amid his foemen's van, 
As in a wreath of snow the ptarmigan. 

XIII. 

" Like fire to heather set" young Aidan sped 
Amid the lines by England's warriors led 
On vict'ry's wings, till his redoubted name 
More fear d than all the banded clans became. 
Here flash'd his deadly sword — ^there gleam'd afar. 
Lost and observed, as when a twinkling star. 
Or Dian on a cloud-embattled sky, 
Obscured is and seen alternately. 

XIV, 

With courage fired, like streams that burst their banks, 
The other clans charge England's serried ranks, 
And, as the dread tornado, nought withstands 
The vigorous onset of their eager bands. 
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Yet was it dearly bought : together fell 

Daoine uaiUe and brave kean^kinnhe loved eo well, (^) 

With clansmen girt, who lay apon the pkm 

Like coral reefis amid the dark-blue main. 

Bnt why engage not yonder plaided ooqis ? 

Glow not their spirits for their native shore ? 

Why are they listless as the hills around, 

As they were deaf to Wai^s terrifks 'sonnd, 

Sounds which meihinks their fathers would have heard 

Though 'mid the silence of a dungeon barr'd ? 

XV. 

Ah, Pride! tho)i*rt haughty as the torrent's tide 
Which onward rolls, nor deigna to turn aside. 
The great Clan Colla (^) since the jfouce was king 
Had waved their banners on the Scots' right wing ; 
Now, on the left, they soom'd to join the shock, 
But still remain'd unflindiing as the rook. 
One only i^arged : 'twas their indignant Chief, 
Whose bosom bom'd with mingled rage and grief ; 
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As he advanced a random bullet oame 

And stretcb'd hun wounded on the field of fame: 

A clansman raised him^ and a^n he rush'd 

Fearlessly on, but the blood darkly gush'd. 

And, ere his blade was dimm'd with foeman's gore, 

Keppoch's brave Chieftain fell to rise no more ! (^) 

XVI. 

Mark yon red banner ; there charged Voirlich's lord 
With onset irresistible ; his sword. 
As lightning splits the rook, a passage cleft 
Among his foemen, whom he dying left, 
Then onward hasten'd like the dread simoom 
Which buries Nature's beauties in the tomb ; 
But with that reckless rage with which the wolf 
The deer pursues, observing not the gulf 
Which yawns beneath, nor knows where danger is 
Till he laments too late his ruthlessness. 
Still the proud Chief, though every hope was gone, 
With fatal rashness fought for Caledon, 

L 
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And, with wounds cover'd, like his fathers fell 
For that dear oonntry which he loved so well. 

XVII. 

'Mong England's ranks for martial ohivaliy 
Was there one peerless— from Oblivion's sea 
Would I his name might rescue; but he fell 
Untomb'd, unknown, still deeds his valour tell. 
Red was his dreaded sword, for wheresoe'er 
The fight was keenest, his strong arm was there 
Achieving matchless actions, and whene'er 
He Aidan saw, ooorageooslj attaok'd 
The youthful warrior, who, like cataract, 
Rush'd on his foe, whose blood soon dimm'd his sword; 
For, when he thought of her his soul adored, 
The fire of passion revell'd in his eyes, 
While thus, with air of sateless scorn, he cries : 

XVIII. 

^' The name of recreant never shaU disgrace 
The last of Aidan's long-descended race ; 
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On, Saxon, on! tby threat'nings I defy*- 
That man deserves not life who fears to die." 
The youthful Chief was nerved for deeds of fisune, 
That, when he reach'd the spirit-land, his name 
Might be remember'd as among the brave 
Who fought for all they vainly strove to save. 
Long they contended ; Aidan s arm prevailed, 
For, backwards borne, the Saxon's footing faiPd, 
And his knees touch'd the blood-besprinkled plain, 
Whence he attempted oft to rise again. 
With powerful effort on the heath he stood, 
But far too scanty was his ebbing, blood, 

He fell exhausted — heaved one deep-drawn sigh — 

« 

Relax'd his weapon's grasp, and laid him down to die. 

XIX. 

At last saw Aidan, 'mid a corse-piled heap 
Of clansmen brave, his sire : he could not weep 
For him he loved so dearly ; every thought 
Was bent on vengeance, and he wildly fought 
Regardless of all danger, till a ball 
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His death- wound brought : '^ Thus England's foemen fall," 

Cried a stem voice, as on the gory plain 

Sank Dora's lover ne'er to rise again ; 

E'en like the tree which mock'd the raging storm 

When the electric light hath marr'd its form, 

Strewing its wither'd branches on the ground 

Where it was once with beauty's garland crown d. 

XX. 

At length the Scottish army in dismay 
Were forced to leave Culloden, (*®) and away. 
As stream divides in two unequal parts. 
From battle flee reluctantly ; their hearts 
At such a crisis were disconsolate. 
But they must yield, however hard, to Fate, 
Prince Stuart, lost in lab'rinth of despair, 
Now saw his hopes of glory perish there, 
Like drops of rain in the absorbing sand. 
And, after striving to unite his band, 
He with the larger body to the hills 
Retreats to mourn o'er his predicted ills, 
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As sharp-fiEting'd bounds pnrsue tbe bounding deer 
So sped tbe Saxons on tbe mountaineer 
Witb outstretcb'd blade, and to tbe very bilt 
Tbeir reeking swords witb Scottisb blood were gilt. 

XXI. 

Tbere is a stillness wben tbe battle 's o'er, 
Like tbe deep silence on tbe rugged sbore 
After tbe storm batb ceased ; wben on tbe sky 
Some gloomy clouds still b6yer tbreat'ningly, 
And on tbe beacb im oar or brcfken mast 
To tell tbe migbt of ocean's waves is cast. 
Wben o'er tbe world tbe stars tbeir vigils keep, 
And wearied mortals sink in downy sleep — 
Wben, like a pbantom form tbat mocks tbe sigbt, 
Appears at times tbe Lady of tbe Nigbt — 
Wben boots tbe owlet, and tbe raven grim 
Witb bloody beak tears tbe yet quiv'ring limb- 
Go, vaunting sopbist, to tbe battle plain 
And muse awbile amid tbe voiceless slain : 
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There wilt thoa learn that bangiity man 10 frail 
Aa the slim leaf that flatten in the gale; 
That glory is a hobble of the sea, 
And earthly wisdom only yanity ! 

xxn. 

Ye monaroha, 10 it not hnmiliating 
To see Earth's ruler when his sonl takes wing 
To other regions, nothing leaving here 
To claim remembrance save a fon*ral bier? 
No look of life-like energy — ^no trace 
Of mind or feeling in that fiided face 
Is left to tell once beam'd expression there : 
Those eyes how diml-*-ah I how lack-lnstre, where 
Knowledge once ponr'd in like a stream, bnt now 
Are unimpassion'd as the marble brow ! 
Alas ! it tells us that onr fragile forms 
Are but of dust, and soon shall nourish worms ; 
But shall we worm*like perish? Thanks to Heaven 
That to our mortal forms are spirits giv^n : 
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Thrice happy he who when he comes to die 
In Death can welcome Immortality! 

XXIII. 

As Christian martyr at the blazing pyre, 
Calm in demeanonr^ void of vengeful ire, 
Looketh beyond the precincts of the tomb 
To that blest land where &deless am'ranths bloom. 
Where he himself^ like an exotic flower. 
Would be transplanted to Elysian bower, 
To blossom 'neath the climate of a sky 
Whose orb is The Eternal's Majesty ; 
So, where the welkin bounds the Atlantic ware, 
The gorgeous sun meets willingly his grave, 
And sinks unsullied by the frowns of Night, 
Leaving behind for monument a light 
Which long dispels the shadows hov'ring near. 
Ere he departs for other hemisphere. 
Arising, when mom beameth on the lea. 
To mock the doctrine of the Sadducee. 
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XXIV. 

Prince Stuart mark'd from Moidart's summits gray 
That Bun in the horizon fade away, (}^) 
And thought that so his prospects would decline, 
But not again like its revival shine. 
He gazed with sorrow on the winding hay, 
Where lay two harks which soon would waft away 
Him and a chosen few who still remain'd 
His stanch adherents though to sorrow chain'd : 
And, ere emharking on the ocean hlne, 
Thus fondly hade to other friends adieu, 
While, as he spoke, th' involuntary tear 
Proclaim'd the passion of his heart sincere. 

XXV. 

'^ Farewell ! — I little thought you would have heard 
This comfortless, this melancholy word 
Escape my lips so soon : O, this farewell 
In my ear soundeth like the parsing hell 
Tolling for loved acquaintance ; will you e'er 
Your crownless Prince rememher in your pHiyr 
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Wheu far away ? Oft will he ponder o'er 

Your deeds of valour on this hapless shore. 

Yet why should we like whining cowards mourn 

Because the laurel from our hrow is torn ? 

Our dauntless hearts, our swords are still our own, 

And I to claim Britannia's ancient throne 

Shall soon again return. ('^) Ages to come will tell 

Of our illustrious deeds. — ^Farewell, farewell ! " 

XXVI. 

Unconquer d Albyn ! on thy rugged shore 
In battle's press the pibroch thrills no more, (}^) 
When hostile tribes, like billows on the rock. 
Urge the wild steed of valour to the shock. 
And, Paris-like, the umpire sun of Heav'n 
Knows not to whom the apple should be giv'n. 
So keen the contest and so feint the gale 
Required to veer Decision's flutt'ring sail. 
But, Caledonia, though thy Chieffeains brave 
Have reach'd the last still haven of the grave. 
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The willing bard delighted is to tell 
Thy moiintaiiiB still aie Freedom's citadel ; 
Still are thy warriors' hearts true as of old, 
Their arms as mighty, and their deeds as bold; 
And then hast gaia'd what is snblimer &r 
Than all the trophied yiotories of war — 
Mild Peace thy honoured brow now diadems 
With golden crown, in which the precious gems 
Of Virtue, Science, Happiness, and Love, 
Shine like the lustrons stars in Heav'n abore ! 
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THE LAST OF HER RACE. 



CANTO VT. 

I. 

Alas ! what changes may misfortune bring 

On our condition : pleasures soon take wing 

Like reckless warblers from the boughs in Spring. 

All must affliction suffer, — from the boy, 

Who fancies life a stream of endless joy, 

To the gray sire, bent down by age s years, 

Who knows all is not gold which gold appears. 

That grief^ methinks, whose mildew blights the breast 

Of youth, caressing and in turn caress'd, 

Makes greater havoc than on that whose core 

By Autumn's sun is mellow'd, wasting more 
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The tender fruit than had it longer been 
Accnatom'd to the fftLsehood of the scene 
Of this deceitful world. Ah ! Fortune is 
A vain dissembler, and the fickleness 
Of her fantastic spirit rarely shows 
Reality of life— -except its woes. 

II. 

How sadly changed is beauteous Dora now 
From what she was so lately ! On her brow 
Hath Sorrrow stamp'd indelibly the trace 
Of Suffering, but on her pallid (aoe 
Calm Resignation sits, and seems to say, 
^* Though Death hath ta'en my dearest friends away, 
That God who guides the turtle to her nest 
Will lead me also to a place of rest." 
How changed, alas ! from the delighted maid 
Who sat with Aidan in Ben Yoirlioh's glade. 
When Summer's Goddess, ^ clad in vesture green," 
More graceful £blt than Egypt's storied Queen, 
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O'er them pronounced her blessing — ^when tbe birds 
Repeated like an echo the fond words 
They spoke together — ^when the silv'ry stream, 
Passing away like some luxurious dream. 
Witnessed their kisses — ^when the azure sky 
To their tows listen d, and the zephyr's sigh 
Their secrets whiper d to the curious leaves, 
Rustling with joy, as the maid's bosom heaves 
With quick emotion when her eye perceives 
Her lover's fix'd on her, and the cheek's flush 
Proclaims her passion in a rosy blush. 

III. 

While Aidan lived Hope had soothed Dora's fears. 
The star which shines when Sorrow's night appear^. 
But even that had ceased to lend its rays 
To light Grief's dark, interminable maze. 
Once was she wont at even's silent hour 
To wander forth unnoticed, like that flower 
Which opes its fragrant, unassuming leaves 
When its fair form the robes of night receives: (^) 
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But now no longer, when the moon bad shed 

Her lustrous light around each mountain's head, 

She sung of Aidan in the lonely vale, 

In tones as melting as the Nightingale 

In Hindostan's umbrageous bowers, when she 

Pours o'er the Rose her tuneful melody. (') 

IV. 

'Mong Lomond's mountains roam'd the Saxons rude 
In quest of plunder, but in solitude 
The harass'd Gael had left their shielings gray. 
And to far distant glens had fled away. 
Still hapless Dora on the islet fair 
Remain'd with the old minstrel, thinking there 
She might abide in safety till again 
Retum'd the clansmen to Ben Yoirlich's glen. 
Within the bower she sat where mournfully 
Had she and Aidan heayed Love's fervent sigh : 
That bower was still the same, but wintry grief 
Her form had worn like fibres of a leaf — 
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Her forehead shone pellucidly lus glass, 
Nor could the lily her cheek's hue surpass ; 
Her once pomegranate lips were ashy pale ; 
Low was her voice as Zephyr's whisper'd tale ; 
Pensive her look as Dian's on the sea 
Lamenting o'er some shipwreck'd argosy. 

V. 

Some hours it wants of sunset : why as hright 
As Beltane's fire the sky o'er yonder height ? (^) 
See how the flames illuminate the air 
'Round Yoirlich's castle ! Dora in despair 
The dread sight view'd, and with hysteric scream 
Fell fainting hackwards in a trance-like dream. 
At last her eyes she open'd, hut her tears, 
Like long-delay'd expected messengers, 
Came not ; excessive sorrow froze the pool 
Of their fix'd orhs, so darkly beautiful. 
Across his harp the minstrel swept his hand, 
And play'd an old air of his native land, 

M 
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Past da3rB reoalling; then, m Phosbiui' glow 

The ice diasolTes, the tewn oommeDoed to flow, 

And when they ceased she spoke in strain of saddest woe. 

VI. 
" Eric, dost thou a weeping ash behold 
Beside yon lofty cliff, where thou of old 
Wert wont to make thy ni^tly hermitage, 
When thou letiredst to gase upon the page 
Of the majestic firmament, and trace 
The systems rolling in' allotted space ? 
That ash, kind-hearted Aidan planted there 
Ere he for Rome embaric'd, and said, whene'er 
He thence retnm'd, if it should living be 
'Twould be the emblem of Fidelity. 
It blossom'd then, and in this second Spring 
Still lovelier is, while I am withering 
Like flow'ret on the stem, o'er which the wind 
Hath past, and left but blighted leares behind. 



1 
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VII. 

'' My life away is ebbing ; seems my heart 
No more to palpitate, as if a dart 
Its core had pierced : my osciUating mind 
Hath now its earthward wanderings confined, 
Like the yibrations of the pliant wiUow 
When Zephyr slumbers on the moss-bank's pillow. 
Death, thee I welcome loyer-like : my soul 
> Already soars above the world's control. 
O, Eric, break not my delightfol dream ; 
Upon my fiBiicy scenes of glory stream 
Like light of dawning bursting into day : 
Away, ye earthly thon^ts, away, away : 
I see a bright-wing'd angel beck'ning me 
To the blest gates of Immortality. 

VIIL 

'' Fadeth my yision now : my thoughts come back 
Like spring-tide billows to their wonted track ; 
I feel I breathe again ; 1 see a sky — 
Landscapes passing magnificent : on high 
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I hear the birds exulting measures sing, 

Mingled with gushing of this limpid spring, 

That murmurs sweetly like the seraph's Toice 

Who, in my vision, bade my heart rejoice, 

Because I soon would join their choral band, 

And hymn our Saviour's praise in the Celestial Land. 



ft 



IX. 

She ceased, and, feeble with exertion, sank 
Like wounded doe upon a flowery bank. 
Where, scarcely conscious of the objects nigh, 
She wept, and heaved for every tear a sigh. 
The minstrel strove with all a fEither's care 
To soothe the anguish of her mind's despair ; 
Related his own sorrows ; told that far 
From this Earth's planet is the nearest star. 
But, when regarded through the telescope. 
How near it seems, so bade her look through Hope 
For better days ; but she, unheeding all 
His friendly words, wbb inconsolable, 
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And thus, amid the tamolt of her brain, 
With falt'ring accent slowly spoke again. 

X. 

" More dimly shine the transitory rays 
Of my life's fading taper, and my gaze 
Can nought observe save misty shades that rise 
Before me darkly, ooyering my eyes 
With thick'ning film ; ah, now my flutt'ring breath 
Like aspen s leaflet panteth : this is Death. 
Remember Elric, when my soul hath fled 
From this dark world of sorrow, lay my head 
Beneath the tree by Aidan planted ; there 
That weeping ash shall mourn us ; for, whene'er 
Appeareth Hesper, and the night distils 
Like bee her dewy nectar on the hills, 
Methinks 'twill shed impassioned tears for me 
And him whose love was link'd with mine, and be 
A true memorial of us should it bloom 
In after years — a more befitting tomb 
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Than one of sculptured marble, for 'twill show 
Thus would our love have flourish'd here below; 
And, as anew it buds when Spring is nigh, 
Twill tell how we are blooming in the sky." 

XL 
Exhausted, Dora backwards lean'd as dead. 
Though still her winged spirit had. not fled, 
Soaring away immortfdly : her strength 
Each moment feebler grew, until at length 
Her eyes she liflted, and a lingering look 
Of the green hills and sky expansive toiok, 
Breathing farewell : seem'd it as if her ught 
Received from high a preternatural light. 
For her eyes sparkled brighter till the veil 
Of Death wajs thrown upon her features pale, 
And flew her soul, like rich-plumed bird, away 
From the deserted tenement of clay. 
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XII. 
Life's tide had ebb'd like daylight gradnally^- 
Like the sun calmly sinking in the sea 
On Summer even, when its slow decline 
We scarcely notice till the bright stars shine 
In the o'ershadow'd firmament, and seem 
To laugh because our life appears a dream. 
Now is she like the gloaming's hallow'd light 
As Day yields imperceptibly to Night, 
When his effulgence momently grows less, 
Leaving the world in soften'd loveliness. 

xin. 

Dim were those eyes which neret more may weep, 
Their glances hid like treasures in the deep ; 
Like precious letters seaTd, which only one 
Possesseth right to break and look upon. 
Their glassy q^heres inunoveably were fix'd, 
With aught of lilelike energy unmix'd. 
For the long shadowing ladies were pkeed o'er 
The rayless orbs that ne'er can glisten more. 
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Appearing now as luBtreless and wan 
As Night's wide temple ere the planets shone. 
Her cheeks had lost their roseate hue, her lips 
The raby^s luscioos colonr ; the eclipse 
Of life's dim moon had overcast her brow, 
Which was as white as Parian marble now. 
Whose clammy tablet only aids the gloom 
That haunts the chilling sadness of the tomb. 

XIV. 
In the pale corse, after the spirit flies 
Like wand'ring comet to its native skies. 
There is a beauty, transient though it be 
As rainbow mirror'd in the waveless sea. 
The body then so unpolluted is, 
So lifelike although sunk in lifelessness. 
We almost think the soul hath not yet gone 
Away for aye, but, like th' iEolian's tone 
That sleeps a little, 'twill revive again, 
In new existence breathing ; then, O then 
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Will we not fondly gaze till seem our eyes 
Seftl'd to the spot where Death's fair victim lies? 
Thus have I gazed : O, Mem'ry, why return 
To make the emhers of my sorrow bum 
With lambent flame, for thou hast almost made 
My heart a tomb, in desolation laid 
Not by Time's ravage, but Woe's elements 
Wliich break its sculpture in a thousand rents ? 
Although not yet in manhood's sunny clime. 
The clouds of grief have shaded boyhood's prime, 
And happiness, like meteor of the sky. 
Hath been an unsubstantial mockeiy. 

XV. 
O'er Dora's grave no monumental stone 
Points out Death's gloomy dwelling, which unknown 
Would still have been, had not that ash so fair 
Like mausoleum rear'd its branches there. 
Often, as Twilight drops her shadowy fifcreen 
Upon the view of da/s theatric scene. 
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The pearly dew iaUa from that fiuthfiil tree 

Like fond Affeetion's tears of sympathy ; 

And when the moonbeams rise and palely smile 

On that forsaken, Niobe-like isle, 

The purple hyacinth and bloe-bell monm 

That such a maid can ne'er to Earth return. 

While ohanteth iBolus his requiem 

O'er the last scion of her noble stem! 

XVI. 

Who is yon man with age's burden bent, 
The type of Grief^ meek Pit/s monument ? 
Ah ! whither tends his solitary way 
Without a friend to gild life's setting day ? 
Tis Eric, he who once disdain'd to died 
A tear of sorrow o'er the ghastly dead 
Upon the field of battle, where the horse 
Trampled with spuming hoof the bloodHsfcain'd corse. 
Now were his feelings changed ; the tear-drops stray 
Down his worn cheeks^ but soon he bmsh'd away 
The gath'ring mist, musing on happier day : 
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And, when the beams of the deolining son 
Told that Night's reign had o'er the scene begnn. 
He, sitting 'neath an oak tree in the dell. 
Thus song a sad Lament for those he lored so well. 

Cjfte 9sivVfi Eametit* 

Like dying swan*s most be my plaintiye strain. 

Singing of days which have for ever fled, . 
Days whose remembrance mem*ry waJces again 

With all the love one hath for comrade dead. 
Who had in yonth with him life's journey led ; 

Now am I like a helmless bark at sea, 
Or like a leaf to fibres withered. 

Without a faithful friend to comfort me. 
And smooth with Ioto the rough path to Eternity. 

Alas ! when Fortune's ^tt'ring rainbow smiled 
In other years, I never thought of woe ; 

The lordly eagle of our mountains wild 
So little feai'd not a boy's nerreless bow; 
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But now its power, once ridiculed, I know, 
Which, like a latent hut destruotire flame, 

Conaumeth pleasure with its scorching glow, 
As in a fire a parchment that may claim 

Not e'en the transitory trihute of a name. 

Ben y oirlich's Chieftain ! low is now thy arm. 

That mighty spell to make thy foemen fly ; 
Broken thy sword, a talismanic charm 

To guide thy gallant clan to victory ; 
Now shall thy spirit, fraught with hrarery. 

Thy strong arm urge to glorious deeds no more ; 
It mounted hath, like dew exhaled, on high, 

For thou hast died as thy bold sires of yore. 
Contending, patriot-like, for Caledonia's shore. 

Fare-thee-well, Dora : I shall ne'er on Earth 
A maid behold more angel-like than thee ; 

I recollect as yesterday thy birth. 
Ah ! why hath Death made thee his prey ere me ? 
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Thou wert the blooming, I the faded tree ; 

To thee the world an Eden might have been 
With frnits of joy and flowers of gaiety, 

But I am wearied of its busy scene, 
Like one who gazeth long upon the ocean green. 

Time onward hast'neth on his rapid wing, 

Nor gives alleviation to my woe ; 
Hereafter years can only sorrow bring, 

As, when hath set the sun's resplendent glow. 
Night's gloomy curtain veils the hills below. 

The landscape leaving shaded as a dream ; 
Or, as the rills which through a valley flow, 

With constant chafing make each channel seem 
More like a torrent's bed than course of placid stream. 

XVII. 

The minstrel ceased, though on the quiv'ring string 
His fingers still .were vaguely wandering, 
Like the wild thoughts which fiutter'd in his breast, 
Finding no olive-bough whereon to rest i 
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But wben the moon. Bar heralden of night, 
Amj'd the monntaine with a gaib of light. 
He eobhing wept tOl tean eonld &11 no more. 
And, when that mithridate of grief was o'er. 
With eyes nptnm'd, like sunflower to the sky, 
HiB feelings grew absorb'd in reverie. 

XVIII. 
Long he remained not : ere another day 
Upon the world had dawn'd he bent his way 
Whither none ever knew ; bnt to that isle 
He ne'er retum'd. Hope long had ceased to smile 
Through thwarted wishes, and 'twas said that he 
Had gone, to see if change of scenery 
Might soothe affliction, to a foreign land ; 
But no one leam'd when Death's usurping hand 
Was laid upon him ; yet nor time nor place 
Could Grief's engraving from his mind erase, 
For, in his happiest moments, Memory^ 
Like the wild vulture o'er a corse at sea, 
Around his sorrows hover'd ceaselessly. 
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There is a grie^ a grief of torpid pain, 
A £Ebtal wound that never heals again. 
Which antidotal time, nor friendship's smiles, 
Nor aught of Earth to gladness reconciles : 
A hodj which hath pass'd into the tomb. 
But leaves a phantom brooding o'er its gloom — 
The Evil demon of a mighty wind 
Whose sword bequeatheth nought but waste behind — 
The shadow of a solitary hill 
Which, as the day declines^ increaseth still — 
The recollection of a dreadful lale 
At which the spirit quakes, the cheek grows pale. 
During this agony of mind the tears 
Refuse to leave their founts — ^the Past spears 
A dark Eternity — ^the Present time 
Makes the heart bum like sun in torrid clime — 
Nor can we e'en anticipate a thing 
Of pleasure that Futurity may bring — 
Each feeling is as wither'd and as dull 
As some scathed tree which once was beautiful. 
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This IB not that affliction which at first 
Pre3rB on the harass'd sbnl, bnt, when the borst 
Of grief hath pajss'd, it overahadows all 
We think or say, and not a tear can fall 
T allaj the smouldering ashes of oar woe. 
Because Thought's stemming rocks impede their flow. 
And such was that which came like billow o'er 
My joyless bosom's desolated shore. 
When the two dearest friends to me Qod gave 
Like shaken foliage found an early grave. 

XXI. 

O, tell me, ye whose souls affection claim, 
What half so sacred as a Parent's name ? 
What as a Sire or Mother's love so dear 
In this sad world ? Whose friendship so sincere ? 
Whose hand so gentle, or whose smile so sweet ? 
Whose heart so fond ? Whose kiss so exquisite ? 
Whose breast so like the shrine where suppliants fly, 
Boldly confiding in its sanctity ? 
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Whose tears so like the manna^drops that fall 

From Heav Vs bright bow ? Whose voice so musical ? 

Whose wishes for onr welfare so intense ? 

Whose eye so beaming with benevolence ? 

Whose life so like the girdle of our own, 

Our being circling as this world the zone ? 

XXII. 
My Parents, my loved Parents, to my view, 
Through the dark vista of Time's avenue. 
My childhood's scenes are visible— those days 
When the delighted heart, like Phoebus' rays, 
Gildeth th' imaginations of the mind. 
And is as buoyant as the careless wind. 
But these are gone, are vanish'd like a dream. 
Like bubbles on a wildly-rushing stream ; 
The echo of a sound, the light of day, 
Are not in form less palpable than they. 



N 
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My Mother, when thy son was but a child, 
A bright-bro Vd boy ere grief his hopes beguiled. 
Dost then remember one &a night of Jone, 
His birth-day's aanirers'ry, when the moon, 
Like pilgrim wand'ring to a hoky shrine, 
Paced the sky's desert on her work divine. 
How thou and thy loved partner stra/d with him 
Throngh Braid's deep dell with shadowy foliage dim, 
And rain'd nnmeasnred blessinga on thy boy. 
Wishing him yean of never-donded joy ?. 
How, as ye sanntei^d home, thou bad'st him say 
A scripture hymn 7 The deeds of yesterday 
Bloom with less verdnre on my Mon'iy's bonk 
Than that still night's. O, how my spirit drank 
Love from thy fondness* fountain: even now, 
Though years of sorrow have pass*d o'er my brow, 
I recollect each word, each dulcet tone 
Of thy sweet voice ; and often when alone 
Delight to chant to even's list'ning gale 
The simple verses of that hymn's blesei'd tale— 
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Thrice happy he who hears Instruction's voice, 
And heay*nly Wisdom makes his early choice. 

XXIV. 
My Mother, when on sickness' conch I by, 
And hour by hour life's billows ebb'd away, 
When every ray of Hope's set sun had fled. 
And friends gazed on me as already dead. 
Thou alone bended'st o'er my body still, 
As if thy prayers with some galvanic thrill 
Could call my fleeting spirit back again. 
Making blood circle through each pulseless vein. 
When had my strength recruited, when I knew 
Thy eyes again, those oibs of aa^pp^me hue. 
Thy face so seraph-like, thy graceful form. 
Thou bright but £EMled rainbow of life's storm. 
Words could not utter, volumes could not tell 
My bosom's rapture— *'twas ineffiible : 
The captive king restored to liberty — 
The uncaged eagle was not glad as I. 
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XXV. 

My Mother, when I think that then hast gone 
To see the glory of th' Almighty One 
In the Celestial Land, my spirit glows 
With all the pleasure which a mortal knows. 
Thou wert so good, so young, so fair, when here, 
O, what must thou he in Heav'n's hallow'd sphere? 
Golconda's precious but nnpolish'd gem 
When cut and set in royal diadem — 
The stream that pours in limpid lake its tide 
And outward flows like crystal purified — 
The tuberose when Summer's genial shower 
Adds new luxuriance to its fragrant flower — 
Is not more pure, more beautiful than thou 
With wreath of fadeless garland on thy brow. 

XXTI. 

Farewell, my Mother, but O, not for ever. 
Even in this world — Death's ocean cannot sever 
The soul's communion— -oft shall Fancy fly 
On lightsome pinion to thy home on high. 
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Talking with thee of all the happy hours 
We spent together in Affection s bowers ; 
And thou shalt tell me how more rapt'rous far 
The joys of Heav'n's eternal cycle are, 
And tempt my spirit with thy tales of bliss 
To climb the summit of such happiness: 
Thus the wild eagle hovers in the air 
Around her eyry with maternal care. 
Showing the quarry which she homeward brings 
To lure her young to spread their feeble wings. 
O, when I think I soon may meet with thee, 
Beside blest Jesus, in reality — 
Hear thy loved voice and see thy crowned brow 
With Vision's eye as Fancy sees thee now — 
I almost fear it is a boon too great 
For thy poor orphan to anticipate. 

XXVII. 

Alas! no sorrow ever comes alone— 
The dying echo leaves its echo's tone, — 
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When the cloud gathers othera soon appear,— 
The falling tear is followed by the tear,— 
The leaf of Autumn by its sister leaf^-— 
Billow by billow, — so is grief by grief. 
Methought when Death my mother snatch'd away 
He'd have been sated with his dore^like prey, 
But, ah ! remorseless as deronring fire, 
The dreaded tyrant rush'd on thee, my Sire; 
Plunged his stain'd dagger in thy upright breast, 
Left the strong eagle welt'ring in his nest. 
Eleven moons had scarcely roll'd away 
Since that sad date, my Mother's burial day,. 
To thee a cent'ry, till thy grave was made, 
And thou unconscious by her side wert laid. 
One moment saw thee in meridian bloom. 
Another, cold and lifeless as the tomb—* 
Now based on rock thy manhood's castle stood, 
And now 'twas one forsaken solitude. 
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XXTIII. 
My Fatberi when my Mother died, thy heart 
Was like a aever'd diamond, which art 
Can never more nnite — Futurity 
No bright spot pointed in this world to thee. 
Oft have I seen thee from the window look 
Tow'rds her lamented grave, as 'twere the book 
Where all thy earthly herpes were chronicled, 
As if thou hadst no home save with the dead. 
Once was thy heart as rich as Spring with joy, 
Once was its gold unmingled with alloy. 
Then was it sterile as the ocean's wave 
An anthem chanting o'er a stranger's grave. 



When thou wert slnmVring in the arms of Death- 
When the glass bore no witness of thy breath—* 
When not a feature moved, and silence deep 
Reign'd in the chamber, as when night-winds sleep 
Upon the ocean, and no circling mew 
Dips his long pinions in its lake of blu< 
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When friends had gone and I alone remain'd 
Like sight of one to some strange picture chain'd— » 
Say, wert thou conscious of the one fond kiss 
Seal'd on thy hrow so cold, so colourless, 
Or of the tear which on thy forehead fell 
Like the last cadence of the passing bell ? 

XXX. 

Twas Winter when thou diedst : the feuining breeze 
Winnow'd the branches of the bony trees— 
To Langwell's glen had fled the timid roe 
From Morven's mountain clad in virgin snow — 
The streams with frost were crisp'd — ^the plover shrill 
Had left the moors of Olrig^s heathy hill, 
And sought the fields by Murkle's lovely shore, 
Those fields which were, but now are thine no more, 
Where he, like minstrel at the rich man's gate, 
A ditty sung so sadly desolate. 
That Ocean ebb'd with pity at the tale. 
Giving his rocks to screen him from the gale. 
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But, Father, when we followed to the grave 

All that the soul diBdains from Death to save, 

Heay'n, Earth, and Sea were gorgeous — ^'twad a day 

Like April's marriage with the hride of May, 

Half Spring, half Summer : heauteously 

The far horizon mingled with the sky, 

E'en as thy spirit with Eternity. 

No zephyr whisper'd, not a sound was heard 

Save Ocean's murmur, or the song of hird, 

A sweet-Yoiced lav'rook caroling unseen. 

Like wind-harp's tones with intervals hetween. 

Breathing an air so like a hymn divine 

It might have gladden'd every heart save mine. 

That day resembled thee : few, few had e'er 

Such sorrows borne as 'twas thy lot to bear 

But now all these had ceased, the cloudless sky 

Slept not in such unmoved serenity. 

XXXI. 

When that unwelcome messenger the bell 
Utter d each long, slow, heavy, fun'ral knell. 
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Methonght my boeom would have bmrt in twain. 

Like gnmite, Bonder'd by tlie wedge of pain. 

Beloved Falher, when aionnd thy bier 

Stood kinlees atrangen with thy friends ao dear— 

When every heart aak'd fiympalhy, and tof^ 

Or deep-wrung tear»drope were the sad re] 

If ever one at Sorrow's altar knelt,—- 

If ever one the pangs of angoish lelt, — 

If ever one was like a flower decayed,— 

A wild deer wounded in his native glade,—- 

A falcon winged, — ^the cypress' lonely tree,— 

A rocky islet 'mid the shoreless sea,— 

A gloomy cloudlet on the summer sky,— - 

A shattered mirror,— broken bow, — ^'twas I ! 



He who mourns mutely often suffers more 
Than he who shows his weakness — ^in the core 
Of his heart's fruit griefs worm will longest stay, 
His pleasures tearing piece by piece away. 
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'Mid the unbroken silence of Night's reign, 

When the snow, shroud-like, wrapp'd the lifeless plain. 

And Dian wander'd up the marble sky, 

Shedding a light as pure as chastity, 

Oft have I gazed on Olrig's churchyard dim 

Till, like a Rubens, Memory would limn 

With fadeless hues the pictured history 

Of those kind parents so beloved by me. 

Then could I weep not, but whene'er I tum'd 

To rest again, my throbbing bosom bum'd. 

Asbestos-like, consuming not : I thought 

Intensely, mournfully, until to nought 

Reflection came, so labyrmthin'd it grew 

Amid the windings it could not pursue. 

Thus have I seen a river, when the snow 

Hath melted on the mountains, darkly flow 

In its own channel, but when other rills, 

Increased to torrents 'mong the storm-beat hills, 

Have with its waters mingled, it will make 

Too large a stream, and its embankments break. 
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XXXIII. 

'Tis midnight : hark ! the steeple's peels declare 
That Time's grim owl still wings the drowsy air, 
I most to ponder on my thoughts retire, 
For they have gone, though feeble be my lyre, 
From my heart freely, as the rills that spring 
From a secluded fountain, wandering 
Whither they list ; yet I shall leave them so — 
Streams unimpeded aye most purely flow. 
When the world's sons in Sleep's oblivion sink 
Tis my delight to meditate, — to think 
Of the El3rBium of the Better Land, — 
The mighty works of God's creative hand, — 
The dignity of knowledge, when it tells 
He most is bless'd who most in good excels, — 
And of compassion for another's woe 
Which melts the soul with Pity's genial glow. 
Who would not scorn the man who never bum'd 
With love for fellow-creature— who hath um'd 
His whole affections in the narrow tomb 
Of his vile heart which dwells in selfish gloom ? 
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XXXIV. 

Farewell— farewell ! If harsh my lay appear 
As the rude storm that mars the waning year, 
Forgive the Bard who fondly dared to string 
A harp of which he leam'd no fingering; 
But, if its simple notes should haply e'er 
Chase the stem furrows from the brow of care, 
Or kindle joy or feeling in the heart 
When lovers gladly meet, or sadly part ; 
Or warn the* proud man how Ambition's flower 
May blossom, droop, and wither in an hour ; 
Or, above all, withdraw the Sinner s tide 
From Evil's channel deep, making it glide 
Through verdant fields to Heav'n s Eternal Sea, 
Like a smooth river, clearly, placidly, — 
Then shall the Minstrel think his toil repaid, 
His temples bound with leaves that never fade. 
And trust he may, should he renew his theme. 
The diction's faults with Virtue's truths redeem. 
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NOTES TO CANTO FIRST. 

Note (1), St. III. 
Ben Vcirlich^s mountain towers above the rest, 

Ben Voirlich is the highest mountain in the parish of 
Arrochar, Dumbartonshire, rising upwards of three thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. It is situated on the 
north-western shore of Loch Lomond, and b celebrated for 
the natural richness of its soil, and the variety of botanical 
productions found on its verdant slopes. 



Note (2), St. IV. 

Alas ! in every clime 
That cruel Azrael flaps his sable wing. 
Marring the form of each created thing. 

Azrael, the Angel of Destruction. 
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Note (3), St. V. 

■ 

Where the VeHno rolls his crystal tide 
By famed Riet€s massive walls of pride. 

** On the VelinOy in a beautiful valley Medley Rieti, an 
ancient city, in the neighbourhood of which Rosea Campiy 
drained by M' Curius Dentatus, and celebrated for their 
fertility." 

Qui Nomentnm urbem, qui Rosea run Yelini. — Virg, 

— Outlines ofEdin, Acad. Ancient OeograpJ^y p. 49. Edin. 
1836. 



Note (4), &r. VI. 

ToArffyle 
He chanced to sail from Saint Columbds isle. 

lona, (the Isle of Waves,) is a well-known island of 
the Hebrides, about three miles long by one in breadth, 
separated by a small strait from Mull. It is called I-colm- 
kill, from Saint Columba, who landed on it, according to 
Bede, in 565, and who first disseminated the principles of 
Christianity in that quarter. The cathedral of the Bishop 
of lona, or the Abbey church, of which a large part still 
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remains, is the principal ruin on the island. Among other 
relics of antiquity are the graves of several Scottish, Irish, 
and Norwegian kings, the numher of which cannot now be 
ascertained. 

Martin, in his ** Description of the Western Islands," 
printed in l70d, thus writes of the monastery of I-colni- 
kill : — ^^ This monastery furnished bishops to several dio- 
ceses ofrEngland and Scotland ; one of these was Bishop 
of Lindisfem, now Holy Island." 

^^ Bede states in Book iii. that Oswald king of North- 
umberland, took refuge from domestic treason in the island 
of lona, where he was instructed in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and learned the Gaelic language. He returned 
home in 634^ and founded the monastery of Lindisfem ; and 
on applying to lona, a bishop named Aidan, to whom, as 
he knew Gaelic only, the Saxon king acted as interpreter 
when preaching to the subjects. Caxton, who wrote in 
1482, says, ^King Oswald axed the Scots^ and had it 
granted, that Bishop Aidanus scold come and teche his 
people there. The king gave him a place of a bishop's see 
in the island of Lyndisfem : then might they see wonders, 
for the bishop preached in Scottische, (». e, in Gaelic, as the 
word was then understood by the £nglish,) and the king 
tolde furth in English what was he said or meant.' FoL 
2,26."—S^ewar^8 Sketches of the HighlanderSy vol. i. foot- 
note p. 17. Edin. 1822. 
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Note (5), St. IX. 

Stem tpcu the Chieftain of Ben Voirlich'e hall. 

The chief, whose character I have attempted, in stanzas 
IX. and X., to descrihe, is altogether an imaginary persoiiy 
only introduced to connect his name with the main story, 
and represent a picture of the Highland chief hefore the 
feudal system was abolished in Scotland. The district 
near which he is supposed to have held his sway, was at 
one time almost exclusively inhabited by the MacFarlanes, 
a very ancient, and, till lately, powerful clan, of whom 
Buchanan of Anchmar gives a detailed account in his 
** Inquiry into the Genealogy of Ancient Seottiah SumameSf 
with the Origin and Descent of the Highland ClanSy^ for 
which see p. Ill of Edin. ed. 1776. 

Note (6), St. X. 

Yet no one ere respected more than he 
The social rights of hospitality. 

The hospitality of the Highlanders is proverbial. They 
would never attack even their greatest foes, while partak- 
ing of what the Arabs call their *^ bread and salt ;*' and I 
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have heard of one gentleman who carried his kindness to 
snch a length as to have two loaded cannons pointed against 
those strangers who passed by withont honouring his man- 
sion with a Tisit. 

** There lives in our neighbourhood, at a house (or 
castle) called Culloden, a gentleman whose hospitality is 
almost without bounds. It is the custom of that house, 
at the first visit or introduction, to take up your freedom 
by cracking his nut, (as he terms it,) — ^that is, a cocoa-nut 
shell, which holds a pint filled with champagne, or such 
other sort of wine as you shall choose. You may guess by 
the introduction at the contents of the volume. Few go 
away sober at any time, and for the greatest part of his 
guests in the conclusion they cannot go at sAl^^'Lettera 
/r<m d Gfenikman in the North of Scotland. Lond. 1822. 
Vol. i. p. 135. 

^* A hogshead of wine was constantly on tap near the 
hall door, for the use of all comers ; and it appears in the 
account-books of President Forbes, that for nine months' 
house-keeping in his family, the wine alone cost a sum 
whidi, at the present price of that article, would amount 
to upwards of £2000 Sterling." — OuUodm PaperSy p. 22. 
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Note (7), St. XI. 

Thai Prince the €hsl resolved to .own 
As the true heir of Britain's peerless throne. 

Several years prior to the " Forty-five," a correspon- 
dence was carried on by the Chevalier de St George and his 
son, Prince Charles Edward, with several Jacobite chiefis 
in Scotland ; and in 174^, a paper was signed by Lord 
Lovat, the Duke of Perth, Lord Traquair, Sir James 
Campbell of Auchinbreck, Cameron of Lochiel, John Stuart, 
brother of Lord Traquair, and Lord John Drummond, 
uncle of the Duke of Perth, promising to use every means 
in their power for the restoration of the House of Stuart 
to the throne of Britain, provided they should be assisted 
by France. Murray of Broughton went with a petition to 
the French court ; but Cardinal Fleury, although he 
seemed favourable to the enterprise, hesitated about the 
manner of its execution, and put him off with promises. 

Prince Charles, however, in the spring of 1745, left Rome 
for Paris, where he corresponded with the Scottish chiefs, 
and was so much encouraged by their statements, that, 
immediately after the battle of Fontenoy, he went to Port 
Lazaire in Bretagne, and, accompanied by only seven at- 
tendants, embarked on board the Doutelle, a sixteen gun 
frigate, being joined off Bellisle by the Elizabeth, which 
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carried between two and three thousand stand of arms. 
These vessels were shortly afterwards attacked by the 
Lion, a British man-of-war of fifty-eight guns, and, after a 
severe engagement, the Elizabeth was obliged to return to 
port, but the DouteUe continued her course to Scotland. 

Prince Charles first landed on Eriska, one of the southern 
Hebrides, but soon set sail for the Mainland ; and on the 
19th of July anchored in Loch Nanuagh, in Moidart, a 
wild district of Inverness-shire, near Arisaig. 



Note (8), St. XIV. 

While sat the Chieftain on the dais, a/nd 'round 
The social board the elan a welcome found. 

The dais was a part of the hall at the upper end, raised 
a little above the rest, where the chief sat, surrounded by 
his nearest kinsmen. 



Note (9), Sr. XIV. 

The aged Minstrel with his harp was there. 

The Minstrel or Bard was, until the middle of last cen- 
tury, a distinguished personage in the retinue of a Highland 
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chief, his datj being to relate tate and indHtiaoM eonnected 
with the Celtic lamlliee. 

The feet of the ^ TaQ " wae omBpoeed of— 

^ The Hfmhman, a wni of eeeietaiyy idio is to he raidy 
on allooeaaioiis to Tentiiie his lif» in defence id hiamaeter. 

** Bladter^ ttp^ke&auak. 

^ QiUmore^ carriea his hmadawoid. 

^ €HlUea9fkie^ cavriee him, when on f oot» over the fords. 

** CHlUeamgtrmkiej leads his hone in nmgh and danger- 
ous places. 

^ OiUUrtuhanmhy the baggageman. 

" The Piper^ 

^ And the Piper's man^ who carries the bagpipe." — Let- 
ters from a OenUeman in the North of Scotland. Lond. 
1822. VoLii.p.6]. 



Note (10), St."*CV. 

Old Erie bow'd auent; andy having strung 
His Clabsach, thus to its wild music swnp. 

That the Clarsach, or harp, was at one time the favourite 
mumcal instrument in the Highlands and Isles of Scotland, 
is beyond all doubt, both from the harps which have been 
since discovered there, and the numerous writings regard- 
ing them. 
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<^ They [the HlghlandeTs]] ddight much in musick^ but 
chiefly in harps and clairschoes of their own fashion. The 
strings of the clairschoes are of brasB wires, and the strings 
of the harps of sinews ; which strings they strike either 
with the nayleSy growing long, or else with an instrument 
appointed for that nse. They take great pleasure to deck 
their harps and clairschoes with silver and precious stones ; 
the poore ones that cannot attayne hereunto deck them 
with christall. They sing verses prettily compound, con- 
taining, for the most part, prayses of valiant men. There 
is not almost any other argument whereof their rhymes 
intreat." — See ^^ Cerkyne Matters cmoeming the Realme of 
Scotlandy (Sfc, <u the^ were anno domini 16d7." Lond. 1603. 
4to. 

The introduction of the bagpipe into Scotland by the 
Goths from Scandinavia, is of more recent date than tiiat 
of the clarsach or haip ; but even its music is now but sel- 
dom heard in the Highland hall. 

<< The solace which the bagpipe can give, they [the High- 
landers] have long enjoyed, but among the changes which 
the last revolution introduced, the nse of the bagpipe seems 
to be forgotten. Some of the chief families still entertain 
a piper, whose office was anciently hereditary. M'Rim- 
mon was piper to Macleod, and Ranken to Maclean of Coll. 
The tunes of the bagpipe aie traditional. There has been 
in Skye, beyond all time of memory, a college of pipers, 
under the direction of M^Btmmon, which is not quite ex- 
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tinct. There was another in MuU, superintended by Ran- 
ken, which expired about sixteen years ago. In these col- 
leges, while the pipe retained its honour, the students of 
music repaired for education. I have had my dinner ex- 
hilarated by the bagpipe at Armadale, at Dunvegan, and 
in Coll."— -JoAiwofi'tf JV<wis, Lond. 1801. Vol. viii. p. 
337. 



Note (11), P. 18. 

He reacheth soon th' horuanfaTf 
Bound by the Alps of Arrockar* 

Arrochar, from the Gaelic curdy high, and ikivy a country, 
is a very mountainous district at the upper end of Loch 
Lomond in Dumbartonshire. Some of its hills are known 
by the name of the " Alps of Arrochar." 



NoTB (12), P. 19. 

The erne hath left Ben Arthw's brow. 

Ben Arthur, or as it is generally called, the Cobbler, ftom 
the resemblance it bears to a person of that description at 
work, is a lofty mountain in Arrochar, at the head of Loch 
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Long, remarkable for the fantastic irregularity of its 
heights. 

Note (13), P. 20. 

Loch Arkle^s western shore* 

Loch Arklet is a solitary but beautiful lake among the 
hills betwixt Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond, commonly 
called Rob Roy's country. 

Note (14), P. 22. 

laUy thou knowest that my hand 

ffath long been pledged to Carrick's lord, 

Ian, or John, mentioned in the text, was brother of 
Alaster MacGregor of Glenstrae, the acknowledged chief 
of that ancient clan, when the battle of Glen Fruin was 
fought in 1602. The lady, here called Eva, was daughter 
of Sir Humphrey Colquhoun of Luss. 

" Sir Humphrey was married to the Lord Hamilton's 
daughter, by whom he had one daughter, married to 
Campbell of Carrick. This Sir Humphrey fought the con- 
flict of Glen Fruin against the Macgregors, and was after- 
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wards killed in Benechra castle." — In^mry into the Genea- 
logy of Ancient Scottish Surnames^ with the Origin and De- 
scent of the Highland Clans, By William Buchanan of 
Auchmar. Edin. 1775. P. 148. 



NoTB (15), P. 28. 

Have trcnfersed now Clan^ Alpines sons 
The pass of Raid-na-Gael. 

The MacGregors, with ** less right than might/' possessed 
some lands on the banks of Loch Long, and on their way 
to Glen Fruin, marched through Baid-norOaely or the 
Highlandmans Pass. 



Note (16), P. 28. 

In FruiiCs verdcmt vale. 

Glen Fruin, or the Glen of Sorrow, is a beautiful valley 
in the parish of Row, Dumbartonshire, about four miles 
long by one broad. It is celebrated for a great clan battle, 
fought there in the Spring of 1602, by Sir Humphrey Col- 
qu)ioun of Luss and his clan, assisted by the Buchanans 
and other tribes of the Lennox, against the MacGregors, 
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headed by AUster MacGregor of Glenstraey ia which battle 
the latter were yictorious. 



NOTB (17), P. 31. 

And atiU in Frums lavefy gUn 
A gray stoMy rising o'er the bent, 

Poinits to the passing tramller 
Stem Ions simple monument. 

Only two of the MacGregors are said to have fallen in 
the battle, although their numbers were inferior to the 
Colquhouns. This was chiefly owing to the greater part 
of the latter 8 troops consisting of cavalry, which were of 
little avail in the marshy ground where the battle was 
fought. One of these slain MacGregors was Ian, brother 
of the Chief, and a gray stone still marks the spot where 
he fell. 

The battle of Glen Fruin, however, was disastrous not 
only to the Colquhouns, of whom about three hundred 
were slain, but also to the victorious MacGregors, as 
the widows of their slaughtered £oes, arrayed in deep 
mourning, rode on white palfreys to James VI. at Stirling, 
and laid the case before him with such marks of distress, 
that that monarch proscribed the Clan MacGregor, com- 
manding them, on pain of death, to take other surnames. 
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The MacGiegorsy although they went by the names of > 
Campbell, Drummond, Graham, &c., made every effort 
to retain their privilegea^ though without effect. Alaster, 
their Chief, at length surrendered himself to the Duke of 
Argyle, on condition of his being conveyed out of Scot- 
land. He was conducted to Berwick, but was instantly 
brought back by Argyle, who thought that by taking him 
to the borders of England, his promise had been fulfilled. 
Alaster was tried before the Court of Justiciary, January 
1604, and being found guilty, was shortly afterwards exe- 
cuted with eighteen of his clan. — See Professor Bosses Hist. 
of the Family of Sutherland; also the Introduction to Bob 
Boy. 



Note (18), P. 33. 

Bta who had set that spirit free 
Bemaineth still a mystery. 

Sir Humphrey Colquhoun escaped on horseback to Ban- 
nochar Castle, in a vault of which he was slain, some ac- 
counts say by the MacFarlanes, and others by the Mac- 
Gregors. - 
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Note (19), P. 34. 

There stands upon Inch CailUoch's isle 
A veteran monastic pile. 

Inch Caillioch, one of the most beautiful islands in Loch 
Lomond, takes its name (the isle of Old Women) from 
its once containing a nunnery. 



NOTES TO CANTO SECOND. 



Note (1), St. XIII. 

IVom Lomond's mountain what a gorgeous sight 
Unfolds the extensive prospect ! 

The view from Ben Lomond is magnificent beyond what 
the most glowing imagination can conceive. Majestic 
mountains, towering above one another in shapeless masses, 
meet the eye in every direction, relieved at irregular dis- 
tances by glimpses of lakes gleaming amid their valleys. 
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This Boeneij oomprahencb! the oovmties of the T^.liift^i^^ 
Stirling, Renfrew, Lanark, Ayr, Dumbarton, and Aigyle; 
the Hebrides, the iaUnde of Bute and Arzan, Isle of 
Man, the north of Ireland, and the monntains of Cumber- 
land ; while last, though not leasts Loch Lomond herself 
like a new-made bride, blushes in loTeliness beneaih* 

The prospect, however, from Ben Lomond is thought to 
be surpassed by yiews from some other points^ as^ owing 
to the great altitude of the mountain, the scenes cannot be 
so distinctly obserred as from less elevated situations. The 
first appearance of the lake to one descending the hills of 
Glen Arklet is one of the finest. The sudden burst of 
the spacious lake floating below like liquid silver, — ^the 
murmuring voices of the birds, speaking in admiration of 
its grandeur, — the darkly wooded glens»*«-Ben Voirlich, 
Ben Duchray, and a thousand other objects strike the mind 
with a feeling bordering on veneration. Without, per- 
haps, the gloomy solemmty of some parts of Loch Klat- 
rine. Loch Lomond possesses more grace and dignity, more 
queen-like majesty, and the scenery is more varied and 
picturesque, filling the soul with a greater degree of won- 
der at the works of creation. The upper end of the lake 
is« generally reckoned the finest, as the scenery is there 
much more wild and sublime than that of the lower, 
but bears a most felicitous contrast to the fairy isles of 
luxuriant fertility which adorn ih» beautiful shores of 
Luss. 
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NoTB (2), St. XIV. 

SouthtDorda, the Clutha^ famed in OelHc ion^ 
In years departed, slowly glides ahng. 

The Clutha or Clyde, (Latin, Ghttay) is celebrated in 
many parts of Ossian's poems. 



NoTB (3), St. XIV. 

The sounding whirlpool of Corweehan roars, 

** The Corybrechtan, or Corbrechtan, is a whirlpool on 
the western coast of Scotland, near the island of Jura, 
which b heard at a prodigious distance. Its name signi- 
fies the whirlpool of the Prince of Denmark ; and there is 
a tradition, that a Panish Prince once undertook, for a 
wager, to cast anchor in it. He is said to have used 
woollen instead of hempen ropes, for greater strength ; but 
perished in the attempt. On the shores of Argyleshire I 
hare often listened with great delight to the sound of this 
vortex, at the distance of many leagues. When the weather 
is calm, and the adjacent sea scarcely heard on these pic-* 
turesque shores, its sound, which is like the sound of in-' 
numerable chariots, creates a magnificent and fine effect." 
— N<4es to Gertrude of Wyoming^ p. 50. Lond. 1 819. 
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Note (4), St. XIV. 

Ben Led^B Mcmmcf liigky 
Where DnUde raised their aUar* to the sfy. 

Ben Ledi» (the Hill of Gtod,) is a lofty moantAin on the 
banks of the beautiful Loch Labnaig. Upon its summit 
are still seen some large stones^ supposed to be Druidical 
remains^ whence it receires its name. 



Not* (6), St. XVIII. 

The arrowy lightning flew 
On fringe ofvengecmce to DalmUig high ; 
Ben Dhuy and steep Glen Douglas fearfiU^ 
With deafening pecUs reverberate. 

9 

Dalvulig and Ben Dhu are two mountaitts, and Glen 
Douglas a wild strath near Inveruglas, opposite Rowar- 
dennan. 
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NOTES TO CANTO THIRD. 



Note (1), St. II. 

JVhai crowd is that en Moidarfs beach who hail 
A nobie bark ? 

Prince Stuart, on his landing at Moidart, did not at fiitst 
meet with that warm reception which his ardent spirit had 
led him to anticipate. Boisdale, brother of Clanranald, 
not only refused to take arms himself in his cause, but 
said he would do everything in his power to keep his 
brother 8 clan from arming ; and young Clanranald, son 
of the Chief, urged the impropriety of taking such a 
hazardous step without having received assistance from 
France. Home relates a romantic incident regarding 
Clanranald's joining Prince Stuart, which, though else- 
where quoted, may again be inserted here. 

** Charles, almost reduced to despair, in his discourse 
with Boisdale, addressed the two Highlanders (young 
Clanranald and Kinlochmoidart) with great emotion, and, 
summing up his arguments for taking arms, conjured 
them to assist their Prince, their countryman, in his ut- 
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most need. Clanranald and his friend, though well in« 
clined to the cause, positively refused, and told him that 
to 'take up arms without concert or support, was to pull 
down certain ruin on their own heads. Charles persisted, 
argued, implored. During this conyersation, (they were 
on shipboard,) the parties walked backwards and forwards 
on the deck ; a Highlander stood near them armed at all 
points, as was then the fashion of his country. He was a 
younger brother of Kinlochmoidart, and had come off to the 
ship to inquire for news, not knowing who was aboard. When 
he gathered from their discourse that the stranger was the 
Prince of Wales ; when he heard his Chief and his brother 
refuse to take arms with his Prince ; his colour went and 
came, his eyes sparkled, he shifted his place, and grasped 
his sword. Charles observed his demeanour, and, turning 
briskly to him, called out, ' Will you assist me ?' 'I will,* 
said Ronald ; * though no other roan in the Highlands 
should draw a sword, I am ready to die for you ! ' Charles, 
with a profusion of thanks to his champion, said he wished 
all the Highlanders were like him. Without farther de- 
liberation, tlie two MacDonalds declared that they would 
also join, and use their utmost endeavours to engage their 
countrymen to take arms." — Home's Hist, of the Rd>elli<m^ 
|74/>, p. 40. 
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Note (2), St. II. 

Prince Stuart trode the sfiore 
Where reign* d his royal ancest^e of yore* 

There are few kingdoms which have greater pretensions 
to antiquity than Scotland, as it can reckon a line of one 
hundred and fifteen kings, the first of whom, Fergus I., 
came to this country, some accounts say from Ireland, 
and others from Spain, 829 years before Christ. The House 
of Stuart is itself yery ancient* The following is Buchanan 
of Auchmar's genealogy of that family. 

** Kenneth the Great, king of the Scots, subverter of the 
Picts, had three sons, Constantino his successor, Ethus, 
and Gareth. Tills last had one son, Dorus, whom Mr 
Abercromby makes son to Ethus the Swift, being by that 
account grandchild to King Kenneth, as well as the 
other, the difference being concerning his father. Gareth, 
father to Dorus, was first Thane of Lochaber. Doire or 
Dorus had two sons ; Kenneth, by some erroneously term- 
ed Murdac ; and Ferquhard, father to Donald, who mur- 
dered King Duff, for which he and his progeny were 
exterminated. Kenneth had two sons ; Murdac, his suc- 
cessor, and Garetli, Thane of Athol. Murdac was married 
to Dunclina, daughter to King Kenneth III., by whom he 
had two sons ; Bancho, his successor, and Alexander ; also 
four daughters, the first married to one of the ancestors of 
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the Douglases, another to Donald, Thane of Sutherland, 
the third to Angus, ancestor of the Camerona, and the fourth 
to Malcolm MacBory, Lord of Bute. 

** Bancho, with three of his sons, was murdered hy order 
of the tyrant MacBeath, his fourth son, Fleance, haying 
escaped, and fled to Wales. Bancho's two daughten were 
married to MacDuff, Thane of Fife, and Frederick, ances- 
tor of the Urquharts. Fleance, hy Maria Mnesta, daughter 
to Griffith ap Lewellin, Prince of Wales, had Walter, first 
of the surname of Stewart, heing married to Christian, 
daughter to Allan, Lord of Bretaign in France, hy whom 
he had Allan, his successor, who had two sons, Waltei^ his 
successor, founder of the Ahbey of Paisley, anno 1160, and 
Simon, ancestor of the Boyds. 

** Walter's successor was Allan the second, whose suc- 
cessor was Walter the third, High Justiciary of Scotland. 
He had two sons ; Alexander, his successor, and Robert, 
Lord Tarbolton, who, by marriage of the heiress of Sir 
Robert Croc, obtained with her the estates of Croukstoun 
and Damley, and was ancestor of the family of Damley, 
afterward of Lennox, notwithstanding that Mr Abercrom- 
by makes Allan, son of John, termed of Bute, ancestor of 
tliat family. Alexander had two sons, James, his succes- 
sor, and Walter, who, by marriage of the heiress of Cum- 
mine earl of Monteith, got that earldom, and theroupon 
changed his surname to Monteith. He had two sons, 
Murdo, his successor ; and Sir John Monteith of Rusky, 
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ancestor of the samanije of Monteitibi, and who betrayed 
Sir William Wallace. Mnrdo earl of Monteith, had one 
son, Allan, who, by marriage of the heiress of Mac]>nfr, 
earl of Fife, obtained that earldom ; who having one 
daughter, conveyed those estates, by marriage, to Robert 
Stewart, second son to King Rob^ II., and first of tiie 
Stewarts. Both estates, through forfanlter of Duke Mnr- 
do his son, fell to the crown. Alexander's third son^ by 
Jean MacRory, heiress of Bute, was John, killed at the 
battle of Falkirk, anna 1298. 

'^ James, High Steward, "had one son, Walter, married 
to Maijory Bruce, daughter to King Robert L, by whom 
he had ose -son, Robert, named Blear-Eye. Upon the 
death of his uncle, David II., without male issue, he 
obtained the crown of Scotland, by designation of King 
Robert Tl*''—Inquiiy into the Genealogy nf Ajncteiat Seottigh 
SwmaimeSj toith the Origin and Deteent of the Higkkmd 
Ckms^ p. 28. Edin. 1776. 

Thus far Budianan gives the genealogy of the first prin- 
cipal branch of the Stewart family. Robert II. was suc- 
ceeded by Robert III., James I., II., III., IV., V., Mary, 
James VI. . Commencing with that last monarch, I shall 
now quote Mr Chambers' Genealogical and Historical In- 
troduction to his ffUtofy of the Rebellion </ 1746-6 : — 

^ James Sixth of Scotland and First of England, was the 
common progenitor of the two families whose contentions 
for the throne of Great Britun form Hie subject of this 
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work. He was succeeded at his death, in 1625, by his 
eldest surriTing son Charles. 

. ** Charles I., after a reign of twenty-three years, the 
latter portion of which had been spent in war with a party 
of his subjects, perished on the scaffold in 1649. 

*' Charles II., eldest son of Charles I., lived an exile for 
eleven years, after the death of his father, during which 
the goyemment was vested in a Parliament, and afterwards 
in a Protectorate. He was at length placed upon the 
throne. May 1660. This event is known in British His- 
tory by the title of * The Restoration.' Charles died 
without legitimate issue, in 1686, and was succeeded by 
his brother James, who had previously been entitled the 
Duke of York. 

** James II. was fifty-three years of age when he mounted 
the throne. In his youth he had, as Admiral of England, 
shown a talent for business, and great skill in naval affairs ; 
but his character was now marked by symptoms of prema- 
ture dotage. A devoted and bigoted Catholic, he endea- 
voured, with all his power, to restore that religion, to which 
the people of England have ever been so generally averse. 
Thus he alienated the affections of his subjects, but more 
especially of the clergy, who were otherwise disposed to 
have been his most zealous friends. 

** The compliance of bad Judges, and some imperfections 
of the British Constitution, left it in his power to take the 
most arbitrary measures for the accomplishment of thia 
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object ; and he attempted to establish as a maxim, that he 
could do whateyer he pleased by a proclamation of his 
own, without the consent of Parliament. Finally, his ob- 
stinacy and infatuation rendered it necessary for all par- 
ties of the state to seek his deposition. By a coalition of 
Whigs and Tories, it was resolved to call in the assbtance 
of William, Prince of Orange, nephew and son-in-law of 
the king. William landed upon the southern coast of 
£ngland, with an army of sixteen thousand men, partly 
his own native subjects, and partly £nglish refugees, No- 
vember 5,. 1688. As he proceeded to London, James was 
deserted by his army, by his friends, and even by his own 
children ; and in a confusion of mind, the result of. fear 
and offended feelings, he retired to France. William, at 
the head of an irresbtible force, took possession of London. 
A Conventbn Parliament, by an anomaly in the custom 
of the British Government, but sanctioned by the exigency 
of the occasion, then declared that James had abdicated 
the throne, and resolved to offer the crown to William and 
his consort Mary. In British history this event is termed 
* the Revolution.' 

^* William III., son of Mary, eldest daughter of Charles 
I., and who had married his cousin Mary, eldest daughter 
of James II., thus assumed the cxown, in company of his 
consort ; while King James remained in exile in France. 
Mary died in 1695, and King William then became sole 
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monarch. In eonseqaenoe of a fall from his hotw, be died 
in 1701. 

** Anne, second daughter of James II., was then placed 
upon the throne. James meanwhile died in France, leav- 
ing a son, James, horn in England, June 10, 1688, the 
heir of his unhappy fortunes. Tliis personage, known in 
history hy the epithet of the Pretender, and more popularly 
by his incognito title, the Chevalier St Greoige, oontinned 
in exile in France, supported by his cousin, Louis XIV., 
and by the subsidies of his English adherents. Anne, after 
a reign of thirteen years, distinguished by excessive mili- 
tary and literary glory, died witi^out issue, August 1, 1714. 
During the life of this sovereign, the crown had been des- 
tined,^ by act of Parliament, to the nearest Protestant heir, 
Sophia electress of Hanover, daughter of Elizabeth queen 
of Bohemia, the daughter of King James the VI. Sophia 
having predeceased Queen Anne, it descended, of oouise, to 
her son George elector of Hanover, who aooor^ngly came 
over to England, and assumed the sovereignty, to the ex- 
clusion of his cousin the Chevalier. 

*^ George I. was scarcely seated on the throne, when an 
insurrection was raised against him by the friends of his 
rival. It was suppressed, however ; and he continued to 
reign almost without farther disturbance till his death in 

1727. 

** Greorge II. acceded to the crown on^the death of his 
father. Meantime the Chevalier St Greorge had married 
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Clementina, granddaughter of John Sobieski, the heroic 
King of Poland, by whom he had a S(m, Charles Edward 
Louis Casfiimir, bom December 31, 1720, the hero of the 
civil war of 1745- ; and another son, Henry Benedict, bom 
1725, afterwards well known by the name of Cardinal de 
York. James was hifnself a man of weak character, to 
which the failure of his attempt in I7l5 is mainly to be 
Attributed. But the blood of Sobieski seems to haye cor- 
rected that quality in his eldest son, whose daring and 
talent, as displayed in 1745*^, did everything but retrieve 
the fortunes of his family." 



Note (3), St. IV. 

When Tidlibardin^t Marquis to the world 
The Boyal Banner's silken folds unfwrVd. 

On the 19th of August, 1745, the Marquis of Tollibavdine 
raised the Royal Standard in the beautiful vale of €rlen- 
finnan, before Prince Stuart's army, who hailed it with 
shouts of the greatest joy. The Marquis then read the 
Chevalier's manifesto, in name of King James VIII., and 
a Commission of Regency in favour of Prince Charles, 
dated at Rome, December 1743, the latter of which is at 
follows : — 
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' << James R. 

** Whereas we have a near prospect of being restored to 
the throne of our ancestors by the good inclinations of our 
subjects toward us ; and, whereas, on account of the pre- 
sent situation of this country, it will be absolutely impossi- 
ble for us to be in person at the first setting up of our 
Royal Standard, and even some time affcer ; we therefore 
esteem it for our service, and the good of our kingdoms and 
dominions, to nominate and appoint, as we hereby nominate, 
constitute, and appoint, our dearest son Charles, Prince of 
Wales, to be sole Regent of our kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and of all other our dominions dur- 
ing our absence. It is our will and intention, that our said 
dearest son should enjoy and exercise all that power and 
authority which, according to the ancient constitution of 
our kingdoms, has been enjoyed and exercised by former 
Regents. Requiring all our faithful subjects to give all 
due submission and obedience to our Regent aforesaid, as 
immediately representing our Royal Person, and acting by 
our authority. And we do hereby revoke all commissions 
of Regency granted by any person or persons whatsoever. 
And, lastfy, we hereby dispense with all formalities, and 
other omissions that may be herein contained, declaring 
this our commission to be as firm and valid, to all intents 
and purposes, as if it had passed our Great Seals, and as if 
it were according to the usual style and forms. — Given 
under our sign manual and Privy signet, at our Court at 
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Rome, the 23d day of December, 1743, in the 43d year of 
our reign. 

« J. R. (L. S.) Loco Sigilli." 



Note (4), St. V. 

Who is yon youth who hastes up Voirlich^s glen 
Withflery Croslety fleet as stag often? 

'^ When a Chieftain designed to summon his clan, upon 
any sadden or important emergency, he slew a goat, and 
making a cross of any light wood, seared its extremities in 
the fire, and extinguished them in the blood of the animal.. 
This was called the Fiefy Cross^ also Orecm Tarighj or the 
Cross ofShame^ because, disobedience to what the symbol 
implied, inferred infamy. It was delivered to a swift and 
trusty messenger, who ran full speed with it to the next 
hamlet, where he presented it to the principal person, with 
a single word, implying the place of rendezvous. He who 
received the symbol was bound to send it forward, with 
equal despatch, to the next village ; and thus it passed 
with incredible celerity through all the district which 
owed allegiance to the Chief, and also among his allies 
and neighbours, if the danger was common to them. At 
sight of the Fiery Cross, every man, from sixteen years 
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old to sixty, capable of bearing amis, was obliged instantly 
to repair, in his best arms and accoutrements, to the place 
of rendezToos. He who failed to appear suffered the ex- 
tremities of fire and sword, which were emblematically 
denounced to the disobedient by the bloody and burnt 
marks upon this warlike signal. During the civil war of 
1745-6, the Fiery Cross often made its circuit, and, upon 
one occasion^ it passed through the whole district of Bread- 
albane, a tract of thirty-two miles, in three hours. The 
late Alexander Stewart, Esq. of Invemahyle, described to 
me his having sent round the fiery Cross through the dis- 
trict of Appin, during the same commotion. The coast 
was threatened by a descent from two English frigates, 
and the flower of the young men were with the army of 
Prince Charles Edward, then in England ; yet the sum- 
mons was so effectual, that eve^ old age and childhood 
obeyed it ; and a force was collected in a few hours, so 
numerous and so enthusiastic, that all attempt at the in- 
tended invasion upon the country of the absent warriors 
was in prudence abandoned as desperate." — N<Ae firtt to 
Canto III. of '' The Lady of the Lake:' 
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Note (5), St. VI. 

The Piobaire 
A sang thus chanted to a martial air. 

Colonel Stewarty in his Sketches of the Highlanders^ 
thus draws the distinction hetwixt the Bard and the Piob- 
aire or Piper. 

^^ While the common people amused themselves with re- 
citab of poetry^ and imaginary or traditionary tales, every 
Chief had his bard, whose office it was to celebrate the 
warlike deeds of the family, and individuals of the clan, to 
entertain the festive board with the songs of Ossian, of 
UUin, and of Gran, and to raise the feelings and the 
energies of the hearers by songs and traditions in which 
the exploits of their ancestors and kinsmen were recorded. 
The Bards were an important order of men in Highland 
society. In the absence of books, they constituted the 
library, and concentrated the learning of the tribe. By a 
retentive melnory, an indispensable requisite in their vo- 
cation, they became the living chronicles of past events, 
and the defenders of popular poetry. They followed the 
clans to the field, where they eulogised the fame resulting 
from a glorious death, and held forth the honour of ex- 
piring in the arms of victory in defence of their beloved 
country ; as well as the disgrace attending dastardly con- 
duct or cowardly retreat. Before the battle they passed 
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from tribe to tribe, and from one party to another, giWng 
to all exhortations and encouragements ; and when the 
commencement of the fight rendered it impossible for their 
voice to be heard, they were succeeded by the Pipers, who, 
with their inspiring and warlike strains, kept alive the 
enthusiasm which the Bards had inspired. When the 
contest was decided, the duties of these two public func- 
tionaries again became important. The Bard was employ- 
ed to honour the memory of the brave who had fallen — 
to celebrate the actions of those who survived, and to excite 
them to future deeds of valour. The Piper, in his turn, 
was called upon to sound the mournful lamentations over 
the slain, and to remind the survivors how honourablv their 
friends had died." — Stewards Skekher of the Highlanders, 
Edm. 1822. Vol. i., p. 78. 



' Note (6), St. VII. 

Eblis mournful ffalL 

For a description of the Hall of Eblis, see ** Vathek," 
an original and beautiful tale written by Beckford. 
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NoTB (7), St. XVI. 

Like th* AsphaMc lake^ 
Whose silence sounds 0/ music ne^er awaJke, 

'^ The Asphalt Lake, known hy the name of the Dead 
Sea, is yeiy remarkable on account of the considerable 
proportion of salt which it contains. In this respect it 
surpasses every known water on the surface of the earth. 
The great proportion of bitter-tasted salt is the reason why 
oeither animal nor plant can lire in this water." — KlaprotKs 
Chemical Analysis ef the JVaters qfthe Dead Sea, Annals 
0/ Philosophy, January, 1813. 



Note (8), St. XXIII. 

But 9ueh was Uke the melanehofy flower 
That only blooms in Twilights pensive h<mr. 

'^ The sorrowful nyctanthes, which begins to spread its 
rich odour after sunset." — Lallah Bookh, 
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NOTES TO CANTO FOURTH. 



NoTB (1), St. VIII. 

Thesignalflew 
Like that of birds along t?ie lengthened line, 

^ The flight of wild geese is arranged with snrprisiiig 
regularity, as they always proceed either in a line abreast, 
or in two lines joining in an angle at the middle. Upon 
coming to the ground by day, they range themselyes in a 
line, and seem to have descended rather for rest than re- 
freshment ; for, after sitting in this manner for an hour 
or two, one of them, with a loud, long note, sounds a kind 
of signal, to which the rest punctually attend, and, rising 
in a group, cheerfully resume their journey." — AMdgmerU 
of Goldmith's Nat, Hiet^ p. 370. Lond. 1820. 



NoTB (2), St. XII. 

Dunedins towers of strength. 
'^ The Gaelic designation of Edinbuigh, from the period 
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from which Edwins burgh came into use, has been Zhmedin^ 
signifying the hill or strength of Edwin, and having no 
connexion with the original British or Celtic name. Dnn- 
edin rarely occurs as a written name, for the reason, 
perhaps, that there is no Celtic literature. But that it 
was used, however, is certified by the Register of the 
Priory of St Andrew's in recording the demise of Edgar, 
llOTy in this way, * Mortuum in Dunedin, e$ s^puUus in 
Dtmfermling! " — Chambef^ Gazetteer of Scotland^ p. 284. 
Edin., 1832. 



Note (3), St. XII. 

* Bound whose craggy base, 
Upon the northy a lake then lojf. 

The ground formerly occupied by the North Loch, is now 
converted into beautiful gardens. 



Note (4), St. XII. 

Mwrra^s claymore gleaming in the sun. 

Lord Greoige Murray, brother of the Marquis of TuUi- 
bardine, a man of great bravery and military talent, joined 
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Prince Stuart at Perth, when he was immediately made 
Lientenant-General of the army. 



NoTB (5), St. XIIL 

CUjf ofPallaSy Fames AcropoUa ! 
How iilera now the martial bugle is 
Amid thy proud and stated palaces. 

The following account of the capture of Edinburgh, and 
Prince Stuart's entry there the next day, is thus recorded 
by Andrew Henderson, a zealous Whig, who wrote a His- 
tory of the Forty-five a few years afterwards. 

" The question was put, Defend the town or not? All 
but two said Not, Upon thb it was agreed to capitulate 
upon the best terms that could be got, and, in the mean- 
time, that the King's arms should be xetumed into the 
Castle. As they were about to name deputies to treat 
with the Chevalier, a letter was handed in, directed to 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates, whose superscription 
was, Charles Prince of Wales, On mentioning these words, 
the reader was stopt, so the meeting broke up. After- 
wards Deputies were sent off to the Chevalier, who had 
halted a little to the west of Corstorphine, but, on receiving 
an epistle from a trusty meflsenger of what was passing, 
gave orders to march. The Volunteers and £dinbnigh 
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Regiment gave their arms into the Castle ; a party of the 
Trained Band and City Regiment kept guard all night. 
At Gray's Mill, two miles southwest of Edinburgh, the 
Deputies waited on the Chevalier, who said to them, ^ I 
do not treat with subjects.' The Chiefs added, ^ The 
King's Declaration, and Prince's Manifesto, contained such 
terms as every subject ought to accept with joy.' And 
gave them till two o'clock in the morning to return a posi- 
tive answer. The Chevalier asked what was become of 
the Volunteers' arms ? To which it was answered. They 
were delivered to the Castle ; at which he was displeased, 
and said, * If any of the town's arms be missing, I know 
what to do.' No answer coming, but a farther delay being 
asked, which was refused, orders were given to Lochiel 
to march with his clan undiscovered to the Netherbow. 
The coach which had returned with the Deputies through 
the West Port, was at this time coming down the street ; 
and being urgent to get out, the porter and sentinels, not- 
withstanding the strictest orders not to open the gates, 
allowed the same to pass. The Port being opened, the 
Camerons rushed in ; possessed themselves of it, then of the 
Main Guard, making the soldiers on duty prisoners, placed 
sentries at all the gates and Weigh-house. This so sur- 
prised the Magistrates and Council, who had still been 
sitting, that they directly broke up. There were loud 
complaints of Provost Stuart, without and within doors ; 
80 that, November 30th, he was taken into custody of two 
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of the King's measengers, on suspicion of high treason, 
and brought to London, but has since been tried and ac- 
quitted. The Parliament Close was filled with rebels be- 
fore five in the morning. They were very naked, and 
several wanted arms, especially firelocks, but were sup- 
plied with those of the city which fell into their hands. 
Their weapons, which were unfit for use, were rubbed 
up by the armourers, who at this time got constant em- 
ployment. They set about providing clothes, shoes, and 
linens, of which they were in great want, the most part 
having nothing but a short old coat of tartan, a pair of 
hose, much woni, coming scarce up to their knees ; their 
plaids and bonnets in the same condition. The remainder 
of their army came to Duddingston with the Chevalier, 
having fetched an half compass about the town, for fear of 
the Castle guns. He made his entry to the Abbey through 
the road that leads by St Anthony's Well, the Duke of 
Perth riding on his right, and Lord Elcho, who joined 
him the night before, on his left hand. They were all 
very much jaded, few but in Highland clothes. As he 
came to the head of the hill, upon the road leading to the 
Well, he alighted and walked a little. Several people now 
met him, fell upon their knees, kissed his hand, and he 
received them in a very popular way. It was here the 
first general huzza was raised ; then walking down to St 
Anne's Yards, he mounted his horse, (viz. a bay brown 
gelding,) where he received another huzza ; and as enter- 
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ing the Abbey, a third : he diflcovered a great satisfaction 
at his reception, smiling all the time. He was a tall, 
slender, young man, about fiye feet ten inches high, of a 
ruddy complexion, high-nosed, large rolling eyes, long- 
visaged, light-haired, but at that time wore a pale periwig. 
He was in Highland habit, had a blue sash, wrought with 
gold, that came oyer his shoulder ; red velvet breeches, a 
green velvet bonnet, with a white cockade, and a gold lace 
about it. He had a silver-hilted broadsword, and was 
shown great respect by his forces. His speech seemed 
very like that of an Irishman, very sly, and he spoke fre- 
quently to O'Sullivan and Mr Murray. Being come to 
Holyrood House, he put up in Duke Hamilton's lodgings. 
In the mean time, such as forced into the town, took care 
to secure the Heralds for the ensuing proclamations. Be- 
twixt twelve and one o'clock at noon, six of them can^e to 
the Cross in their robes, with a trumpet before them. 
David Beatt, whose father had been in the rebellion of 
1715, kept the papers in his hand, and read them to the 
Herald, who repeated after him." — The Edinburgh History 
of the late Eebelliony hdccxlv>vi, by Andrew Henderson, 
p. 13. Lond., 1752. 
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Note (6), St. XXV. 
Gladimuir plain. 

The battle of PreBton, or Gladsmtur, was fought 'on 
the 21st September, 1745. The army of Prinoe Stuart 
amounted to about two thousand four hundred men, while 
that of Cope was not quite so numerous ; but as the second 
line of the former did not engage, the number of their com* 
batants may be stated at fifteen hundred. The Camerons 
commenced the battle, and, although raked by the English 
cannon, rushed undauntedly on the dragoons, who, having 
fired one volley, instantly fled. 

No better success attended the infantry, who, seeing the 
routed dragoons fleeing in all directions, took the same 
method of leaving the field, though not with the same 
success, as, not being mounted, the Highlanders could 
more easily pursue them. . About five hundred were slain, 
and six hundred taken prisoners ; while the loss of the 
Prince's army, killed and wounded, did not exceed a hun- 
dred men. The victors took possession of the English 
tents, baggage, &c., and a chest containing four thousand 
pounds. Cope, along with about four hundred dragoons, 
fled to Coldstream on Tweed, sixty miles from the scene of 
action, and, on the following morning, to Berwick. 
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Note (7), St. XV. 

HigJMmnded Qardmer not mhoncwrdfelL 

Forsaken by hb own squadron of dragoons, who fled 
while the Highlanders were still at some distance. Colonel 
Gardiner put himself at the head of a small band whose 
leader had deserted them, and continued fighting brave- 
ly till he was cut down by numerous strokes of the 
broadsword, close by his mansion-house of Bankton, to 
which he was conveyed, but expired almost immediately 
after. 



Note (8), St. XVI. 

Prince Sttiort gladly from this scene of blood 
Again retiMrnd to ancient Ilofyrood, 

The night after tiie battle of Preston, Prince Charles 
passed in Pinkie House, and the subsequent day proceeded 
to Holyrood, where he was enthusiastically received by 
his adherents. He remained six weeks in Edinburgh, 
during which time he held oounoilJE^ gave several balls, 
and used every means to add accessions to his army ; but, 
instead of acting thus, considering the success of his arms, 
and the terror into which the English had been thrown, 
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had he immediately made a descent upon London, it is 
more than probable the result of his enterprise would have 
been very di£forent from what it eventually was. 

NoTB (9), St. XVII. 

Ocean hertdf hath shrunk and grown again. 

Ossian, in his sublime address to the Sun, thus says, 
'^ The ocean shrinks and grows again, the moon herself is 
lost in the heavens, but thou art for ever the same, rejoic- 
ing in the brightness of thy course." — Ca/rthon: Ossian'a 
Poema. 



Note (10), Sr. XIX. 

To Falkirk's plain^ not far from Bannockbum, 
The Scottish clans from England now return. 

The army of Prince Stuart penetrated farther into Eng- 
land than any Scottish one had previously done, having 
reached Swarkstone Bridge, six miles beyond Derby, and 
only ninety>four from. London. Prince Charles himself 
was much chagrined when the retreat was determined 
upon, using every endeavour to uige his army to advance, 
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but was oyerruled by Lord George Murray and tbe Chiefs, 
who thought it much better to retrace their steps north- 
wards to join the army commanded by Lord Strathallan 
and Lord John Drummond, now advancing to their sup- 
port. The retreat was conducted with great resolution and 
celerity ; and, notwithstanding the badness of the roads, 
the tempestuous weather, and their being pursued by a 
much greater body of men, they, in a yery short time, 
again reached Scotland, having sustained little or no loss. 

** An expedition was thus completed, which, for bold- 
ness and address, is entitled to rank with the most cele- 
brated either in ancient or modem times. It lasted six 
weeks, and was directed through a country decidedly hos- 
tile to the adventurers ; it was done in the face of two 
armies, each capable of utterly annihilating it ; and the 
weather was such as to add a thousand personal miseries 
to the general evils of the campaign. Yet such was the 
success which will sometimes attend the most desperate 
case, if conducted with resolution, that, from the moment 
the inimical country was entered, to that in which it was 
abandoned, only forty men were lost out of five thousand, 
by sickness, marauding, or the sword of the enemy. A 
magnanimity was preserved, even in the retreat, beyond 
that of ordinary soldiers ; and instead of flying in wild dis- 
order, a prey to their pursuers, these desultory bands had 
turned against and smitten the superior army of the ene- 
my, with a vigour which effectually checked it. They 
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had carried the standard of Glenfinnan a hundred and 
fifty miles, into a countiy fall of foes ; and now they 
brought it back unscathed through the accumulated dan- 
gers of storm and war." — ChaanJberd His$. of the Rd>.^ 1746- 
6, vol. i., p. 288. Edin. 1827. 



NoTB (11), St. XIX. 

Bta why need minstrel celebrate a fight 
Sohonourlegs? 

The loss of men on the part of the Highlanders was not 
so much by one half at the battle of Falkirk, as that of 
the English ; but the victory, thoagh quite decisive, did 
not lead to such results as might have been expected, con- 
sidering the ease with which the first part of the engage- 
ment was gained. 

After the battle. Prince Stuart renewed the siege of Stir- 
ling Castle, against which, with much difficulty, he succeed- 
ed in erecting a battery. Greneral Blakeney, the governor, 
however, from his commanding position, easily destroyed 
the works, and the Prince was obliged to abandon the siege 
as fruitless. 

Owing to the loss sustained by the siege of Stirling 
Castle, and the number of desertions, the Highland army 
was much diminished, and it was determined to proceed 
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northward in order to recruit their troops. The army 
reached Crieff on the 2d February, where it was divided into 
two parts, the Highland clans^ under Prince Charles, march- 
ing across the hills, and the Lowland regiments, command- 
ed by Lord George Murray, by Aberdeen, to Inverness, 
which town the former reached on the 17th, and the latter 
shortly afterwards. The Duke of Cumberland, unable to 
keep pace with their rapid movements, leisurely advanced 
northward by the eastern coast road, after having paid a 
short visit to the Prince of Hesse at Edinburgh, where he 
had lately arrived with five thousand foreign troops. 

" Before the capture of Fort-Greorge, which took place 
on the 20th of February, the column led by Lord George 
Murray joined the Prince, and rendered the army once 
more complete. The whole of the Lowland territory on 
the shore of the Moray Firth, besides all the adjacent High- 
lands to the distance of a hundred miles from Inverness, 
was now in the hands of the insurgents ; but the Duke 
interposed on the one side, and the Hessians on another, 
to prevent all communication from the south, and Lord 
Loudon, hanging with his native troops still nearer upon 
the north, their position was by no means an agreeable one. 
Money and provisions were in danger of exhaustion in the 
mean time, and the return of spring seemed only necessary 
to permit the three armies to narrow their circle and crush 
the insurgents by an overpowering force." — Chmnberz Hist, 
of the Rd>.y 1745-6, vol. it, p. 69. Edin. 1827. 
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Note (12), St. XXI. 

Pw giood upon the place from which of yore 
The Flag of Scotland stream' d. 

Upon a small eminence, overlooking the plain on which 
the battle of Bannockbnm was fought in 1314, is the 
BorestonCy barred with iron, in which the Lion Standard of 
Scotland was reared on that memorable occasion. 
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NoTB (1), St. I. 

Ere mom appears methinks n^ gallant band 
Shall routed have the ranis of Cumberland. 

Prince Stimrt, before hazarding a regular battle, de- 
termined to attempt taking by surprise the English, at 
that time encamped at Nairn, about nine miles from Cul- 
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lodeiiy or Drammossie Muir, upon which his anny was 
posted. A great many Highlanders had gone away in 
search of provisions, which had now become exceedingly 
scarce, so that only two thousand men could be collected 
for that enterprise. At eight o'clock on the night of the 
15th April they left Culloden ; Lord George Murray at 
the head of the first, and the Prince himself at that of the 
second column. They expected to reach the English camp 
long before daybreak ; but the night was so dark, and the 
way 80 marshy and difficult, that the morning dawned as 
they came in sight of the foe, when, after deliberation, it 
was judged necessary to return to Culloden. 



Note (2), St. I. 

/ 8cornd the Seer^ yet I his tale shall hear^ 
Though it were vUerdfrcm a sepulchre. 

The ToMchery or Seer, was a person supposed to be gifted 
with the second sight, **a singular faculty of seeing an 
otherwise invisible object, without any previous means used 
by the person who sees it for that end." 

Martin, in his Description of the Western IsleSy gives a 
long account of this ** singular faculty," for which see pp. 
3, 11. 
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Note (3), St. II. 

The Seer was brought : he was an aged man 
From Sfye'i dark hills. 

The island of Skye, the largest, except Lewis, of the 
Western Isles, has been long celebrated for its Taischers, 
whose visions, I fear, like the mist upon their mountains, 
too often enveloped, without enlightening their minds. 



Note (4), P. 132. 

On CooHn's hill 
Melhought the mist was sleeping still. 

A mountain in Skye, remarkable for its bleakness and 
stem sublimity. 



Note (6), St. IX. 

When many a ckmsma/n gasped upon the heath , 
Clenching his stpord in agony of death. 
The Prince commands his soldiers to attack 
TK extMngfoe, 

The cannons of the English made terrible havoc among 
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the lines of Prince Stuart's army, and it was a great fault 
of tlie Prince's not to have instantly ordered a charge, hy 
which means he might have lessened, if not altogether 
stopped, the destructive fire of the artillery. The chance, 
however, of Prince Stuart's being victorious at Culloden 
was very small, considering the great digpazity in num- 
b«rs betwixt his army and that of the Duke of Cumber- 
kuid, which consisted of t^i thousand soldiers, while his did 
not amount to more than half that number, and these 
weakened by fatigue and hunges, owing to the march on the 
previous nighty and their not having tasted food for a long 
time. 

^ Had the Macdonald regiments," saye Chambers, taking 
the opinion of the Chevalier Johnstone, ** made a simulta- 
neous charge along with the other clans, the day might 
have had a different issue. But the circumstances alto- 
gether go to prove, that, at this period, the fortime of the 
day was yery. doubtful, and that indeed the tide of courage, 
which had hitherto sustained the hearts of the Bnke's 
soldiers, was just beginning to turn and ebb, when the 
Ilighlaiiders relieved them by retreating.** 
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Note (6), St. IX. 

And shoiU their iloffans wild far victory^ 

The sloffauy or ilaghcmey was a war-ciy used by every 
Highland clan, either for gathering the men together, or 
inspiring them in battle, and was generally called from 
some particular place in the district. The MacDonells of 
Glengarry had Craig-na-ftihieky the rock of the raven ; the 
Farquharsons, cartMia'Cueny the dog's calm ; the Macken^ 
zies, Tulhch-CMrdy the name of a hill in their country ; the 
Buchanans, Clare-^iishy an island in Loch Lomond; the 
Grants, Cratg-ela-ehie^ rock of alarm ; the MacGregors^ ard^ 
choile^ wooded hill ; and the Clanranald MacDonalds, 
a dlCcAn deoin co' heireadh V, in spite of whosoever may 
say to the contrary, &c. 

. Some of the Lowland clans had for their war-cries the 
names of their chiefs, as, ** a Douglas, a Douglas," ^' a 
Home, a Home." The Setons had ''Set on;" Scott of 
Buccleuch, '' BeUenden," a place in the midst of the exten- 
sive estates of that family ; the Cranstouns, ^ Henwoodie ;" 
Mercer of Aldie, '' the Grit Pule ;" and the Forbeses, 
'' Lonachan," a ridge of mountains in Aberdeenshire, 
though they also cried, '' a Forbes, a Forbes," as the Gor- 
dons, " a Gordon, a Gordon." 
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Note (7), St. XIV. 

Togetherfell 
Daoine ttailse and brave kean-kinnhe loved so well. 

The Daoine-uailse^ or gentlemen of the clan, on account 
of their higher birth, were better armed than the rest of 
their kinsmen, and had the honour of fighting in the first 
line in battle, around the kea/n-Hnnhe^ or head of the 
family. 



Note (8), St. XV. 
The great CUm Colla. 

Almost every clan had its own particular designation in 
Gaelic. The MacDonalds were called >' Clan CoUa ;" the 
Farquharsons, " Clan Fionla," or " Ionia ;" the MacLeans, 
" Clan Lein ;" the MacPhersons, « Clan Chattan ;" the 
Robertsons, "Clan Donachie ;" the Campbells, "Clan 
Guin," or " O Duine ;" the MacLaughlans, " Clan Lach- 
lan ;" the MacDougalls of Lorn, " Clan Vickuil," &c. 
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NoTB (9), St. XV. 

K€ppwX$ hrme CkieftamfM io rue mo amtv. 

The MacDonalds eooaideted their being plaoad on the 
left wing at Culloden an insolt, aa^ anoe the battle of Ban- 
noekboni, th^ had always fonght on the nght. Hie Duke 
of Perth exhorted them to cbaige with the other dana, bat 
they haughtily refiued, and oat of tbmr whole number, 
the brave Chieftain of Keppoch alone expiated their mis- 
conduct with his life. 



NoTB (10), St. XX. 

At length the SeoUith army in diemay 
Were forced to leave Oulloden, 

The Highlanders, after making erery effort which 
bravery could do, were at last obliged to retreat, and di- 
vided into two bodies, the one fleeing westward towards In- 
verness, and the other southwards to the hills. The Eng- 
lish, exasperated at their former defeats, pursued with 
ruthless ferocity, ^ looking," as one of themselves said, 
** like so many butchers, rather than an army of Christian 
soldiers." An immense number of the Gael were slain ; 
but, even in flight, some of them performed prodigies of 
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valour, which completely overawed their pursuers ; two 
instances of which are as follows : — 

" As the right wing retreated, in their way to cross the 
river Nairn, they met a large party of English dragoons, 
which had heen despatched to intercept them. Such was 
the desperate fury of their appearance, that the troopers 
opened their ranks in respectful silence, to permit them to 
pass. Only one man attempted to annoy the wretched fu- 
gitives. He was an officer, and dearly did he pay for his 
temerity. Advancing to seize a Highlander, the man cut 
him down with one blow of his claymore. Not content with 
this, he stooped down, and with the greatest deliberation 
possesse.d himself of his victim's gold watch. He then joined 
the retreat, whilst the commander of the party could only 
look on in silence, astonished at the coolness of the moun- 
taineer, if not secretly applauding him for so brave a deed." 

** Another Highlander signalised himself in a stiil more 
remarkable manner. He was a man of prodigious bodily 
strength ; his name Grolice Macbane« When all his com^ 
panions had fled, Golice, singled out and wounded, set his 
back against a wall, and, with his target and claymore, 
bore singly the onset of a party of dragoons. Pushed to 
desperation, he made resistless strokes at his enemies, who 
crowded and encumbered themselves to have each the glory 
of slaying him. * Save that brave fellow,' was the unre- 
garded cry of some officers. Poor Macbane was cut to 
pieces, though not till thirteen of his enemies lay dead 
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around him." — Chmh&ri Hiat, of iks Beb., 1745-6, vol. 
ii. p. 103. Edin. 1827. 



NoTB (11), St. XXIV. 

Prince Stuart mari^d/rcm MMarfs summU gr^ 
TJuU 8un in the horizon fade awa^» 

On the 19th September, 1746, Prince Stuart, after hav- 
ing wandered for five months among the Highlands and 
Isles of Scotland, during which time he had experieaoed 
almost the highest flow and lowest ebb of fortune, set sail 
for France, accompanied by about one hundred adherents, 
in two vessels, which had been despatched f^m the latter 
country for that purpose. 

The Prince remained in Paris, enjoying all the luxuries 
of that city till 1748, when, by the treaty of Aix*la-Cha- 
pelle, (October 18, 1748,) the King of France agreed to re- 
nounce alliance with the Stuart family, and not allow their 
stay in his dominions. The King, wishing to keep on 
friendly terms with the Prince, sent repeated requests that 
he would leave the country, allowing him any pension he 
might choose for his maintenance. The Prince, however, 
obstinately refused to comply with the King's wishes, say- 
ing that he (the King) had broken faith with him ; so that 
the King at last, though with great reluctance, was obliged 
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to sign an order for his arrest. For this purpose, twelve 
hundred guards, two regiments of grenadiers, and a number 
of mousquetairs, &c., were drawn out by the Palais Royal, 
and Opera House, and seized the Prince as he was entering 
the latter place. He was immediately conveyed to the Castle 
of Vincennes, and soon after to Avignon in Provence, where 
he principally resided, enjoying a handsome income from 
the King of France. 



Note (12), St. XXV. 

And /, to claim BriUmmids ameieat throne^ 
Shall 90on again return. 

In 1753, a second conspiracy was raised to restore the 
family of the Stuarts to the throne, principally by their 
adherents in England ; and the Prince himself came over 
to Britain secretly to forward the undertaking. The plot, 
however, was discovered before it arrived at any height, 
and extinguished almost without bloodshed. The Prince 
at this time abjured the Catholic religion ; had he done 
which eight years previously, he would undoubtedly have 
acquired many trusty friends among those who then op- 
posed him on account of his views on that subject. 
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Note (13), Sr. XXVI. 

Unconquerd Albyn ! on thy rugged shore 
In batty 9 press the pibroch thrills no more. 

After the suppiession of the Forty-five, the vengeance 
of Government was direct^ against the partisans of that 
daring enterprise who had fallen into their hands. About 
eighty suffered death upon the scaffold, among whom were 
several persons of diBtinction ; in particular, the Earl of 
Elilmamock, Lord Balmerino, Lord Lovat, and Charles 
Ratdiffe earl of Derwentwater, all of whom behaved with 
the greatest resolution, expressing their willingness to die 
in such a cause, except Kilmarnock, who gave a nod of 
approbation when the Deputy-Lieutenant of the Tower 
cried, " Grod save King Greorge." The conduct of Balme- 
rino was remarkably striking. He showed before the 
spectators a martyr-like indifference to his fate, walking 
on the scaffold in his regimentals, with a firm and stately 
step. He scorned to shed a tear before his enemies, and 
his last prayer was offered for the unfortunate House of 
Stuart. 

Shorty afterwards, the Disarming Act was passed, by 
which it was decreed, that, " If any man, residing within 
the Highland line, should fail to deliver up his arms before 
the Ist of August, 1747, or if any man should attempt to 
conceal arms either in his house, or in the fields, he was to 
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be, for the first offence, fined in fifteen pounds, and im- 
prisoned without bail till payment. If payment was not 
made within one month, he was to be transported to Ame- 
rica as a common soldier, if able to serve ; if not able to 
serve, he was to be imprisoned for six months, and then 
only liberated on his finding security for his good behavi- 
our during the next ten years. If the offender was a 
woman, she was to be fined in the same sum, imprisoned 
till payment, and afterwards confined for six months. A 
second offence was to be punished by transportation for 
seven years." 

It was also declared, ** That, after the 1st of August, 
1747, if any person, whether man or boy, within the same 
tract of country, were found wearing the plaid, philabeg, 
trews, shoulder-belts, or any part whatsoever of the High- 
land garb, or if any person were found to wear a dress 
composed of tartan or party-coloured cloth, he should be 
imprisoned six months without bail, for the first offence, 
and, on its tepetition, be transported for seven years." 

Two other acts were passed for weakening the power of 
Scotland, and consolidating that of Government— the one^ 
an act for the abolition of heritable jurisdictions, and vest- 
ing them in the High Court, and Circuit Courts of Justi- 
ciary; the other, for suppressing the non-juring clergy 
who refused to mention King Geoige in their prayers. — 
For particulars see Chambers Hiit* of the Beb,^ 1745-6, 
vol. ii. p. 290. Edin. 1827. 
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Note (1), St. III. 

Thatflmoer 
Which opes its fragrcmty vnassuming leaves^ 
When Us fair form the robes of night receives. 



The Jasmine. 



Note (2), St. III. 

As the nightingale 
In Hindo8tan*s umbrageous bowersy when she 
Powrs der the Rose her tuneful melody. 

The fable of the Rose and the Nightingale is well known 
in Oriental poetry. 

^ What is it to the nightingale 
If there her darling Rose is not V* 

-^Moore's Works, vol. vii. p. 25. Lond. 1841. 
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Note (3), St. V. 

Why as bright 
As Beltane sf^e the sky oer yonder height ? 



i< 



The anniyersary of Bel (in Gaelic Bealdin) was ce- 
lebrated by the shepherds and children with a feast of 
milky eggs, butter, cheese, &c. These remains of ancient 
superstitions were accompanied with many ceremonies and 
offerings for protection of their flocks from storms, eagles, 
and foxes. This festival was held on May-day. When all 
was ready, a boy stood up holding in his left hand a piece 
of bread, covered with a kind of barley pudding, or custard 
of eggs, milk, and butter, and with his face turned towards 
the east, he threw a piece over bis left shoulder, and cried, 
^ This to ye, O ye mists and storms, that ye be favourable 
to our corns and pastures. This to thee, eagle, that 
you may spare our lambs and kids. This to thee, raven,' 
&c. ; and in this manner numerous offerings were made. 
These superstitions were common thirty years ago, but they 
have now disappeared even among children." — Stewarfs 
Sketches of the Highlanders^ vol. i. p. 9. Edin, 1822. 

THE END. 
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